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Looking for a Way to Help 
“Beyond the Call of Duty’’? 


There are so many appeals for help these days. 


How often have you and I said—how often have our fellow employees said, “If 
only there were one or two organizations, like the local Community Fund, to whom 
we could give and have the money divided up according to the needs of the various 


groups. 


Though not exactly what we’re looking for in that respect, the Red Cross does 
provide a way in which each of us can help in many directions—quickly, efficiently, 
and according to the need. 


When disaster strikes anywhere, you are there through your Red Cross contribution. 
When a serviceman—or his family back home—needs help, you are Johnny-on-the- 
spot. When there is a need for organizing and equipping volunteer workers for 
hospitals, blood-collecting stations, canteens and other places, your dollars help. 


March is the month when the Red Cross goes out for members and funds. The 1959 
theme is “The Red Cross—On the Job When You Need It Most.” 


Let’s get behind the campaign with house organ and bulletin board messages. Let’s 
keep Red Cross working for us. 


RED CROSS 


ON THE JOB 
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Conference Calendar 


MARCH 


9-13 Hollywood, Florida. Hollywood Beach Hotel 
National Association of Manufacturers. 31st Institute on Industrial Relations. NAM, 2 
E. 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
23-26 Cleveland, Ohio. Hotel Cleveland 
American Personnel & Guidance Assn. Annual Convention. John Howland, Rocky 
River Public Schools, 2985 Wooster Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
31 New Haven, Conn. Yale University. Strathcona & Woolsey Halls 
Connecticut Personnel Association. Annual Conference. Douglas W. Loring, Chairman, 
c/o The Southern New England Telephone Company, New Haven, Conn. 


APRIL 


Los Angeles, Cal. The Ambassador 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. General Session. NICB, 460 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Hollywood, Cal. Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel 
Suggestion Plans Association. 7th Annual Conference. Mrs. Chrys Greene, Secretary, 
c/o Long Beach Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, Calif. 
8-9 Minneapolis, Minn. Hotel Leamington. 
University of Minnesota. v7th Annual Upper Midwest Industrial Relations Conference. 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
16-17 Toronto, Canada. Royal York Hotel 
The Personnel Association of Toronto Inc. 17th Annual Conference. O. A. Petersen, 
Secretary-Manager, The Personnel Assn. of Toronto Inc. 170 Bloor St. West, Toronto 
5, Ont., Canada 
23-24 New York, N. Y. Statler Hotel 
Society for Advancement of Management. 14th Annual Management Engineering Con- 
ference. SAM, 74-5th Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
23-24 Chattanooga, Tenn. Read House 
The University of Tennessee. Industrial Personnel Conference. Roy F. Center, Jr., Co- 
ordinator of Conferences, Dept. of Conferences & Institutes, University Extension 
Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. 
April 25 to May 1 Chicago, Ill. Hotel Sherman 
American Association of Industrial Nurses Inc. Annual Industrial Health Conference. 
Ella G. Casey, R.N., Exec. Director, American Assn. of Ind. Nurses Inc. 170 E. 61st 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 
26-29 Detroit, Mich. Statler Hotel 
International Association of Personnel Women. oth Annual Conference. Mattiegrace 
Sharpe, Chairman, c/o Detroit Edison Company, 2000 2nd Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Editor te Keader:- 


TOWARD THE END OF Last Novemser I finished 
reading The Affluent Society by John K. Gal- 
braith, Professor of Economics at Harvard. At 
that time it had been on The New York Times 
non-fiction best seller list for 23 months. It was 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1958. 

It is really quite a book, in more ways than 


one. If you haven’t yet read it but have thought | 


of doing so, I may be able to save you some 
time and considerable irritation. 

You may skip the first 196 pages and not miss 
a thing worthy of your time. And you don’t 
have to rely solely on my word for that advice. 
On page 156 the author says with reference to 
one point: “None of this is novel. All would 
be regarded as elementary by the most retarded 
student in the nation’s most primitive school of 
business administration.” That quote will give 
you just a mild touch of the scorn, sarcasm and 
wise-cracking that pervades the book. Also you 
can find references to “jewel-encrusted bosoms,” 
“talented harlot,” “tanned belly” and “the pros- 
titutes.” All this and more in a book that is 


” 


presumed to be a serious discussion of current 
economic problems. 

In the first 196 pages you may read about 
some of the economic theory and philosophy of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, Marx, Veblen 
and Keynes. You will look in vain for any good 
reason why this book was written. However, 
you will discover the author’s special gimmick. 
It is repeated over and over again from begin- 
ning to end of the book. He calls it “the con- 
ventional wisdom.” 


‘THE SECOND CHAPTER OF THE BOOK IS DEVOTED 
to the author’s concept of the conventional wis- 
dom. It turns out to be the ideas, motives and 
convictions in the field of economics with which 
the author doesn’t agree. It is a clever device. It 
allows the author to deal not only critically but 
contemptuously with the opposition in a quite 


impersonal manner. He can even divide the 
conventional wisdom into branches; for exam- 
ple, “in one articulate and influential branch of 
the conventional wisdom high tax rates are jus- 
tifiable for military purposes but immoral and 
confiscatory if used for civilian purposes.” Who 
is he talking about? Or, in this particular in- 
stance is the conventional wisdom slightly fic- 
titious? 

But, on page 197, with a deep sigh of relief 
and high expectation you read: “The situation 
is this.” At that point, you begin to find out 
why the book was written—what Galbraith 
really has on his mind. From that point on 
much of the book is exciting and challenging. 


Ir 1s GALBRAITH’s CONTENTION that in the afflu- 
ent society now represented by the United 
States, “production for the sake of the goods 
produced is no longer very urgent.” Annual 
automobile models with extra chrome and big- 
ger fins support this contention. 

In order to maintain the production of goods 
for which there is little urgency, consumers are 
being encouraged to go into debt. In the years 
1952-1956 total consumer debt increased 53 per 
cent. Installment credit for automobiles in- 
creased by nearly 100 per cent. The currently 
high standard of living, of which we are in- 
clined to boast, is based largely on debt. 

Inflation is another matter of deep concern. 
Although the conventional wisdom still believes 
otherwise, monetary policy, according to Gal- 
braith, is an ineffective means of controlling 
either inflation or consumer spending. 


CONSUMER DEBT AND INFLATION, then, are two 
great unsolved problems of the affluent society. 
“The final problem of the productive society is 
what it produces.” This leads to “the theory of 
social balance,” which has to do with the exist- 
ing imbalance between the supply of goods and 
services privately produced, and the public need. 
While consumers incur debt and feed inflation 
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for goods without urgency, we remain deplor- 
ably short of good housing, schools and hospitals 
and of “investment in human beings.” 

Those are the major problems of our affluent 
and productive society. Does Professor Gal- 
braith have any solutions to offer? He does 
indeed. 

“The clear answer, therefore, is that unem- 
ployment compensation should be increased as 
unemployment increases and should be dimin- 
ished as full employment is approached.” 

At this point the author provides, I believe 
unintentionally, for a big chuckle. In the early 
part of the book he sort of looks down his nose 
at the concept of Gross National Product— 
GNP. This is a device of the conventional wis- 
dom and therefore not to be taken too seriously. 
But, when he comes to his “clear answer,” he 
decides to call it “cyclically graduated compen- 
sation”"—CGC. And what’s more, whereas he 
seems not to rate human intelligence very high- 
ly with respect to the conventional wisdom, he 
suddenly decides, regarding his own complex 
CGC, that “These are not matters that are diff- 
cult to grasp. Those who believe so almost cer- 
tainly underrate the intelligence and responsi- 
bility of union leaders, the rank and file, and of 
workers generally.” 

In addition to paying the unemployed worker 
almost as much as if he were working when 
total unemployment reaches perhaps 4 millions, 


the payments would continue for the full period 
of unemployment, regardless of duration. 


A FURTHER SOLUTION FOR OUR MAJOR ECO- 


NOMIC PROBLEMS is a “much expanded use of the 
sales tax.” The justification is fairly simple. If 


society suffers from a shortage of public goods 
when there is no lack of production facilities 
for private use, then tax the private goods and 
have more money to spend on the satisfaction 
of public need. 

The themes, the concerns, the solutions con- 
tained in the latter part of this book are of vital 
interest to American management and to those 
upon whom management depends for advice 
regarding human values. One might hope that 
even the conventional wisdom would not lightly 
dismiss the proposed solutions even though they 
are surrounded by an extravagant amount of 
irrelevancy, wise-cracking and some nonsense. 

In fact, this book, in its first 196 pages, seems 
to provide a startling and convincing illustration 
of the proposition that if you knew all that is 
to be known about economics prior to 1920, the 
knowledge wouldn’t help a bit to solve our cur- 
rent economic problems. Perhaps economics, 
like history, should be taught backwards. 


Tom Lualia 





and of the general public.” 





“The science and practice of industrial relations . . . cuts through the fields of eco- 
nomics, law, sociology, pubiic health, psychology, political science, and even more areas 
. ... As to management, ‘much of the present difficulty in industrial relations’ (quoting 
Dwayne Orton, director of education, International Business Machines Corporation, from 
his article “Human Relations Are Everybody’s Business” in Dun’s Review) ‘results from 
our error of regarding human relations as auxiliary to the main business of production. 
. . . While mathematics, metallurgy, and mechanics have been working on the regular 
shift, psychology has been waiting outside the employment office.’ . . . Only general rec- 
ognition that industrial relations are as essential a part of the business process as capital, 
products, prices, profits, etc., and cooperation . . . of experts in every field of science in- 
volved, will advance the economic and social welfare of the groups directly concerned 


Kurt Braun in “Labor Disputes and Their Settlement” 











Attitudes Block Communications 


Ox in communicating is recognized as one 


of the most important aspects of executive 
“know how.” In discussing manager training, 
Michael Blansfield says that the manager’s job 
is to get things done through other people and 
then he goes on to show that this depends di- 
rectly upon communication skills. 

F. J. Roethlisberger states, “To us it seems 
clear that in any organized human activity the 
possibilities for misunderstanding that lead to a 
lack of cooperation are very great. With these 
problems of misunderstanding, our version of 
human relations is deeply concerned.” He states 
further, “The customary ways of thinking of the 
skilled toolmaker are quite different from those 
of the non-machine-minded unskilled worker. 
They differ also from those of the engineer, the 
accountant, the marketing expert, the executive. 
As it is commonly expressed, people with differ- 
ent ways of thinking do not ‘get’ each other.” 

We investigated some of the elements which 
might produce blockages of two-way communi- 
cations in our public utility. One of the factors 
which was of especial interest to us may be 
stated as distortions of perception due to differ- 
ing “frames of reference.” If two view the same 
event but have very different attitudes, each will 
perceive and describe the event quite differently. 
If these same people discuss the event they will 
appear to be talking about different things. 

Herein lies one cause of misunderstandings. 
To develop a common understanding, it would 
be necessary for at least one of this pair to learn 
the other’s attitudes or way of looking at things. 
This is what we really men when we say that 


This is one of a series ef articles based mainly upon a 
five-year program of research and training in a California 
public utility. The other articles appeared in this maga- 
zine in November 1953, February 1956, July 1957, and 
June 1958. 


By Lesrer TarNopor 
Luckmann-Tarnopol & Associates 
City College of San Francisco 





What a set of words or a particular ac- 
tion means to you or me depends on what 
the author calls our “frame of reference.” 
If my way of thinking and looking at 
things is different from yours, I will get a 
different meaning from the same com- 
munication. This is a report of research 
designed to find significant differences in 
attitudes at different organization levels, 
and to do something about them by a 
feedback process. 





effective communication depends upon under- 
standing the other person’s viewpoint. 

An example of a rather common communi- 
cation failure which stemmed from the lack of 
mutual understanding may be cited. At a train- 
ing session, a foreman stated that his crew need- 
ed a certain expensive tool but that management 
was too cheap to give it to them. He was then 
asked how he had prepared his presentation to 
demonstrate the need for this tool and the prac- 
tical benefits to be derived from its use. He 
replied that if Ae asked for the tool, this alone 
should be sufficient to convince his department 
head of the need for it. 

Clearly, this foreman was myopic to the real 
problems of his boss in deciding what items to 
include in the department budget. As might be 
expected, when he understood the problem from 
his boss’s point of view and prepared a properly 
documented request, the tool was readily forth- 
coming. Similar examples could, of course, be 
cited showing the results of management's fail- 
ure to consider the employees’ attitudes. 


How Arrirupes Were DererMrinep 


Several methods were used to investigate the 
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attitudinal differences between the upper and 
lower levels of the management team in our 
public utility. A specially designed Supervisory 
Attitude Questionnaire was given to all ninety 
supervisors and administrators to determine the 
attitudes prevailing at each level of supervision. 
All 600 supervisors and employees answered two 
Employee Attitude Surveys, taken two years 
apart. About 100 employees and supervisors 
were personally interviewed, in from forty-five 
minutes to two and one-half hours each. And 
all employees, supervisors and administrators 
were observed by our team of training consult- 
ants, individually and in group meetings, over 
a five-year period. 

The management group was divided into 
three parts—26 top-level administrators and su- 
pervisors, 40 intermediate supervisors, and 25 
first-level foremen. As part of our study an item 
analysis was made of the replies of these three 
groups to the Supervisory Attitude Question- 
naire. It was found that the greatest attitudinal 
disparity existed between top-management and 
the foremen. The intermediate-level supervisors’ 
responses to the questionnaire placed their atti- 
tudes between these extremes but closer to the 
top-level group. Twenty-three items were found 
which were answered significantly differently by 
top-management and the foremen. 


ForEMEN’s FeeELIncs Asout Discussion 


Contrasting attitudes were held by top-man- 
agement and the foremen concerning group 
meetings. For example, significantly more fore- 
men believed that if a person didn’t speak in a 
meeting, he probably didn’t have any worth- 
while ideas; and nothing was accomplished if 
everyone was free to talk as much as he wished. 
They also felt that the main idea in group dis- 
cussion was to keep talking and hope that some- 
thing worked out. In general, they exhibited less 
sophistication and intellectual understanding 
about group process, discussion and decision- 
making than the top echelon. 

The foremen’s feelings about group discussion 
proved to be deeply held attitudes which were 
not readily dispelled. The foremen raised so 


many objections to leading their men in group 
discussions as a part of the training program 
that, after a few meetings, their department head 
insisted that this phase of the training be aban- 
doned. Even though the foremen continued in 
the educational program for four years led by 
their general-foreman, only a few ever led group 
problem-solving meetings with their own men. 
On the other hand, nearly all other supervisors 
either continued to use or developed the habit 
of using group discussion for the solution of 
appropriate problems. 

Another matter on which the first and the 
top levels of management held significant differ- 
ences of opinion was brought out by the fore- 
men’s feeling that they ought to be able to make 
up their minds without discussion with others. 
Over one-fourth of them also expressed the be- 
lief that a person has a better chance of putting 
his own idea across if he sticks to it, and does 
not change regardless of what others say. Sig- 
nificantly, none of the highest echelon agreed 
with this view. Patently, many foremen tend to 
be non-verbal and so would not normally dis- 
cuss problems with others. They may also have 
been expressing a feeling that they would lose 
status as supervisors by talking over problems 
with workers. 

“There is really one way to deal with people 
and, once that rule is discovered, it should be 
followed,” was an aphorism subscribed to by 
many foremen. This seeking for the magical 
formula is often associated with lack of under- 
standing of the complexities of human behavior 
and individual differences. 


CynicaL Arrirupes at Lower Lever 

Some felt that to get a person to do what they 
wished, it was only necessary to offer him more 
money; talk about democracy might be O.K. 
but in the long run it was really dog eat dog. 
These cynical attitudes were not shared by top- 
management. They tended to indicate a real 
divergence in ways of thinking between these 
two groups—possibly stemming from past ex- 
periences. It is easy to see how attempts to in- 
culcate the foremen with management’s phil- 
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on rather arid soil. 

It is the company’s own business when it 
wants to discharge an employee and it is no 
concern of the other employees, one-fourth of 
the foremen agreed. When considered in con- 
text with some of their other feelings, this seems 
to indicate a need to establish their authority. 
This need probably emanated from insecurity 
about their status as bosses. Without undisputed 
right to punish or fire they felt that they had no 
real authority, and lacking real authority they 
felt weakened in insuring obedience from their 
workers. 

Traditional usage seems to have convinced 
many foremen that the written word has magi- 
cal qualities, even though they themselves were 
not given to writing or to reading very much. 
Many of these first-level supervisors thought 
that the best way to communicate was by writ- 
ing; and there was no chance for misunder- 
standing if you put everything in writing. It 
may be that these foremen were expressing a 
feeling common among non-writers that if only 
they could write well they would be able to get 
their ideas across more effectively. 


For—eMEN More Reapy to ApvIsE 


In the matter of giving advice, go°% of the 
foremen and 40% of top-management were 
ready and eager to oblige. This could have sev- 
eral possible attitudinal origins. A need to give 
advice may be partly based on the assumption 
that one knows what is best for others. An- 
other deeper conviction which is often prevalent 
is that others are incapable of making their own 
decisions. Since giving personal advice is more 
often a hindrance than a help and also tends to 
create problems between giver and receiver, this 
can hardly be considered desirable. 

Most of these advice-givers would certainly 
never discuss any of their personal problems in 
front of others. In general, both those who never 
discuss their personal problems, and those who 
continually talk about them are exhiting neuro- 
tic behavior. Fear of being seen as weak is often 
behind an inability to admit the existence of 


osophy about one big happy family might fall 





personal problems. When taken together with 
the needs to give advice and to be able to fire 
the recalcitrant worker, a portion of the authori- 
tarian syndrome is revealed, namely, the ten- 
dency to be intolerant of weakness in others 
and to deny weakness in oneself. In a previous 
study we found the authoritarian personality to 
be more prevalent among low-rated supervisors 
than high-rated. This lends added significance 
to the above findings. 

In respect to taking responsibility, the fore- 
men exhibited considerable reluctance. Sixty per 
cent said they would just as soon have a super- 
visor who told them exactly what to do. And 
nineteen per cent of the top-management group 
also wanted to be told. People who wish to be 
told exactly what to do so that they cannot pos- 
sibly be blamed for mistakes are not able to 
carry much responsibility. These supervisors 
appeared to be emotionally insecure and were 
responding to their lack of self-confidence by 
demanding that their situation be rigidly con- 
trolled to prevent any uncertainty from arising. 
One might predict that they would tend to fol- 
low proven ways of doing things in order to 
avoid trouble or danger which could result from 
trying new and unfamiliar procedures. 

They would also tend to mistrust independ- 
ent thinking and initiative in those under them, 
and try to instill in their subordinates the same 
dependent behavior. If a training program were 
designed with the purpose of increasing the 
amount of decision-making and responsibility 
carried by supervisors, this attitude, which is 
undoubtedly deeply rooted in the personality, 
would require serious consideration. 


QuEsTIONABLE Top Manacers’ AtrirupEs 


There were also areas in which the attitudes 
of many of the top-management group differed 
from the majority. One-third of these men 
agreed that a supervisor’s main job was getting 
those under him to work hard. We may infer 
that they also mistakenly believed that this was 
an effective way to achieve high productivity. 
Several research studies have indicated that this 
idea is fallacious. Unfortunately, this attitude is 
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certain to communicate itself to employees, and 
to be interpreted by them in some such way as, 
“My supervisor isn’t interested in me, so why 
should I work hard for him?” The employees 
may also tend to regard with suspicion any 
changes suggested by management even when 
the changes are intended to benefit employees. 

We have documented several directions in 
which the attitudes or ways of thinking of the 
higher and lower management people in one 
public utility differ significantly. From analysis 
of the various attitudes expressed, it should be 
clear that in general each symbol, phrase or state- 
ment not only conveys a thought, but also re- 
eals certain underlying feelings. Thus each ex- 
pression transmits both cognitive and emotional 
facts to the trained listener. And most impor- 
tant, the emotional facts are usually the most 
significant. 


WuenN NEITHER TALKs THE OTHER’S 
LANGUAGE 


To cite an example from Roethlisberger, let 
us look at top-management’s attempts to com- 
municate with the employees through the lan- 
guage of logic and efficiency. They may use the 
technical jargon and cold discriminations of en- 
gineers and accountants. The workers in turn 
try to communicate with the “brass” through 
their own vernacular of social sentiments and 
feelings. 

Each hears the other’s words and incorrectly 
assumes meanings based on what the words 
mean to him. Neither group really understands 
the other. To the rank-and-file the precise lan- 
guage of efficiency, instead of transmitting un- 
derstanding, may convey feelings of dismay and 
insecurity. The workers, in turn, instead of 
transmitting successfully their fears of social dis- 
location, may convey emotional expressions of 
petty grievances and excessive demands to the 
top people. 

The problem of reducing these communica- 
tion barriers stemming from divergent frames 
of reference is one of training management to 
become more keenly aware of its employees’ 
attitudes, and of changing some supervisory atti- 


tudes. We have tested two training devices and 
have found the combination effective for these 
purposes. Our training program included a 
complex long-term “feedback” process, and 
training in non-directive counseling, both of 
which are discussed in the previous Personnel 
Journal articles in. this series. 

Information developed in the study just de- 
scribed was used in the feedback process. The 
attitudinal differences revealed by the research 
questionnaires and interviews were “fed back” 
to all supervisors and employees in small infor- 
mation units about themselves. This informa- 
tion was slowly and carefully fed back over a 
period of four years. Each work group received 
its own confidential materials and discussed and 
utilized this knowledge to their own better- 
ment. Before-and-after measures of morale and 
supervision were taken, using experimental and 
control groups. This evaluation proved that it 
was possible to change many supervisors’ atti- 
tudes, leading to better communication and im- 
provement in morale and supervision. 





Speak Up, Girls! 


A member of the International Association of 
Personnel Women—prominent in both the national 
organization and her local group—writes Doris Hay: 

“Personally, I should like to see a special (sub- 
scription) offer slanted to the women in our area, 
and perhaps other areas too. 

“I have found that in most companies—not mine, 
thank goodness—where there are a limited number 
of subscriptions to the various personnel publications, 
the men keep them, or hold them up so long that 
they are stale by the time the girls get a peek at them 
if they ever do! You have a pretty frustrated feel- 
ing when the April number reaches your desk in 
October. 

“So—if the women could be encouraged to have 
their own subscriptions—at their own expense, if nec- 
essary—I think it would be worth while from every 
standpoint.” 


Speak up, girls! We'll wager not one boss in 
ten would deny you your own personal subscription 
to Personnel Journal if you asked him. 

Tell him about the special offer being made right 
now to new subscribers—five big monthly issues, $2. 
(Regular price $6 per year.) 

Send your subscription to PERSONNEL JOUR- 
NAL, Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa. 








On Hiring Hot-Shots & Wise Guys 


NE of the outstanding problems facing a 
‘e personnel manager today is acquiring for 
his company desirable youngsters to fill vacan- 
cies occasioned by deaths, retirements and ordi- 
nary turnover. Youth must be brought into 
industry in order to keep our industries alive 
and growing. The bulk of this type of hiring 
occurs in unskilled work, and naturally this is 
where experience in interviewing pays the big- 
gest dividends. 

Knowledge of individual characteristics of 
today’s youths is extremely desirable, and such 
knowledge, it is important to point out, cannot 
be gleaned entirely from textbooks. Little has 
been written on the subject of hiring youngsters, 
and this article can only scratch the surface of 
the problem. 

Let’s look at a typical employment office hav- 
ing an average number of applicants. In this 
group are a number of youths seeking employ- 
ment. The first boy has a conventional haircut 
and wears what is known as conventional 
clothes. He is polite and answers questions in 
a direct manner. From all outward indications 
he would make a desirable applicant to select 
for consideration for employment. 

The second boy presents exactly the opposite 
in appearance, manner and attitude. While 
waiting to make out his application, he also tried 
to “make” the secretary in the office. He has 
what is known as a duck-bill haircut, long side- 
burns, peg pants, and imparts a definite im- 
pression that he is strictly antisocial. 

While being given his preliminary interview, 
it was noticed he sported a tattoo between his 
thumb and forefinger, commonly called the 
mark of the drape or Pachuko. Police authori- 
ties state that some youngsters are not permitted 
to wear such a mark unless they can assure 
other gang members that they have proven their 


By “Joun W. Neti” 
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You need a boy, and this youngster comes 
to you for a job. He sports a duck-bill 
haircut, sideburns and peg pants, and 
tries to “make” one of the girls in your 
office. Would you hire him? The author 
poses some questions about the possibility 
of salvaging incipient or actual “juvenile 
delinquents.” Your ideas are invited. 





ability to steal. Our historians inform us that 
this mark was originally started by formation 
of a gang of murderers and thieves. In recent 
years, it cropped up in the San Francisco Bay 
area and was used by a teen-age crime syndi- 
cate. From San Francisco it spread across the 
country, becoming more prevalent in the larger 
cities where gangs of boys and girls were 
formed. We also understand that girl gang 
members also wear the tattoo on the inside of 
their thighs. 

Society, it would appear, must provide em- 
ployment for these youngsters or they will con- 
tinue in a life of crime and easy living until 
caught and sentenced to a penal institution to 
become a burden on the whole community. 
These very boys and girls by their mode of liv- 
ing, their lack of a code of ethics acceptable to 
the majority of the people, their manner and 
complete disrespect of law and order, make it 
quite impossible for them to find jobs when they 
finally make up their minds to make a break 
from this type of living and seek regular em- 
ployment. 


Wi THE Youncster Cause Troupe? 


On the other hand, personnel managers hesi- 
tate to mix such antisocial individuals in with 
a group of boys and girls who have clean rec- 
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ords and, further, who are working together 
without discord. To add to this problem is a 
recent report by the F.B.I. that over 50° of the 
crime in this country is attributed to teen-agers. 

Possibly one of the solutions is more careful 


screening and selection of youthful applicants. 
To accomplish this, set up a training program 


for interviewers to acquaint them with facts 
concerning youth today. A few days spent in 
Youth Court or the local police stations during 
magistrate trials would give the interviewers 
much needed experience. This experience will 
assist the interviewer to select youngsters who 
are worthy of being salvaged and who may be- 
come an asset to his company. This same train- 
ing would help the interviewer to recognize the 
poor risks and reject them accordingly. 





Editor’s note: John W. Neil is the pen name of 
a large company’s Chief of Employment Service. 
He asked to have it used rather than “clear” his 
article through company headquarters. Mr. “Neil” 
has been in personnel work for more than 20 years. 
When the article was received some months ago 
we wrote him that we were a little confused about 
his stand—did he mean to hire, or not to hire, 
problem youngsters? “Would you,” we asked, 
“advise rejecting all youngsters of the duck-bill 
haircut variety? Or would you sometimes take 
such a lad and try to make a man of him? Can a 
kid get off on the wrong tack before he grows up, 
and later amount to something? What happens if 
such boys find no honest employment; are they 
thereby consigned to the scrap heap or the prisons?” 
His reply, we think, adds a great deal to his ar- 
ticle. It follows: 

“I intended to offer information and let each 
personnel manager decide if he could or could not 
hire such youngsters. Hence the titlke—‘Hire Ju- 
venile Delinquents?’ 

“As you know, there are requirements set up by 
each individual company, and one of these is bond- 
ing of employees. In such cases, difficulty would be 
encountered in hiring if the youngster has a police 
record. Bonding companies, as a rule, do not pre- 
fer such risks and, therefore, hesitate to approve 
bond coverage. On the other hand, if no bond cov- 
erage is required, a personnel manager may easily 
hire such youngsters if he is satisfied that the 


youths can be developed into desirable employees. 

“Regarding your last question on what happens 
if they are unable to find suitable employment, I 
would like to answer this item as follows: In our 
own situation, we have found that a skilled inter- 
viewer can usually determine if an applicant has 
other attributes that may offset undesirable dress 
habits. 

“A boy came to us recently. He had what we 
would call a duck-bill haircut and long sideburns. 
Our employees in the plant, along with our super- 
visors, object to such mode of dress. This boy was 
a likable lad and, after talking to him, we decided 
he was a desirable applicant, discounting the hair- 
do. After a friendly discussion on the subject, the 
youngster left the office and returned an hour later 
with a conventional haircut and minus the side- 
burns; needless to say, he was hired. After he was 
employed, his mother called and thanked us for 
accomplishing something she had been unable to 
do after much effort on her part. 

“Another case that comes to mind is a young 
lad who had been convicted of theft. However, 
when he applied for employment, he gave a com- 
plete account of his mistake. His straightforward 
honesty in presenting his case impressed us very 
much; and after an investigation which coincided 
in every detail with his story, we decided to hire 
this young man. Now, after four years, he has 
developed into a very satisfactory employee, has 
served in the Armed Forces, being honorably dis- 
charged with a good conduct medal, has married 
and is considered a good citizen in his neighbor- 
hood. 

“As you can see, these boys can be employed, 
but I would strongly recommend to any personnel 
manager who considers hiring individuals having 
this background that he investigate each one care- 
fully and by no means place him with a supervisor 
who will not take an interest in him. It is not al- 
ways considered necessary to take the supervisor 
into confidence regarding the youngster’s record as, 
in all fairness to the boy, he will have a better 
chance to prove himself if this information can be 
retained in the personnel department.” 





The persistent exercise of a little extra effort 
is one of the most powerful forces contributing 
to success, 

—American Mercury 





Doctor in an Era of Change 


HE only constant thing in life is change. 

Medicine is never static; indeed, is con- 
stantly changing. If my sources are reliable 
business, too, is changing its way of life. Em- 
ployer attitudes are shifting; in addition to long- 
time preoccupation with production, costs and 
marketing, there is a new and wider interest in 
human relationships. 

Those of us in “personnel” are deeply in- 
volved in harmonious increase of skills and sat- 
isfactions of people, of individuals. In this kind 
of industrial relations, the role of the nurse and 
physician seem obvious, for ours is an intensely 
personal service directed at the skills and satis- 
faction of all individuals, whether at home or 
employed. 


« 


During the past “century of modern medi- 
cine” we have traversed a period featuring defi- 
nition of diseases and detection of causes lead- 
ing to treatment of the ill person; only recently 
have we swung into a more widely embracing 
and difficult task, the definition and preserva- 
tion of health. When we accept the reality of 
these changes we recognize that new duties and 
new services to the individual, to groups and the 
community lie ahead of medicine. Particularly 
challenging is their application to industry and 
the work place. 

To start, let me list the essentials of a health 
maintenance service for small industry as: 
(1) an interested employer, (2) an interested 
physician and (3) the employer’s checkbook. 
Some insist on a fourth element, an interested 
employee; his self interest is assumed and fan- 
ning of this interest is a main obligation of those 
engaged in industrial health activity. The enu- 
merated three points are an irreducible mini- 


This is an abbreviation of a talk made at a Seattle meet- 
ing of the Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation. 


By Forrest E. Riexe, M.D. 
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If you’re thinking of providing medical 
counsel and services for employees, says 
the author, the first thing is to catch your 
doctor. You want one who can become 
genuinely interested in industrial work, 
and who sees the value of preventive 
measures to keep your people on the job, 
as well as in bringing them back as quick- 
ly as possible after illness or injury. Man- 
agement’s backing of even a limited medi- 
cal program is essential. 





mum. Beyond these, other elements are frosting 
on the cake; I do not discount the importance 
of frosting on a cake but will limit discussion 
to the elemental ingredients. 

To employ a hackneyed phrase, let us assume 
the interest of the employer in a limited pro- 
gram of health and medical services for his 
employees. We will further hopefully assume 
he has tentatively opened his checkbook and 
bought a few small chips, accepted the necessity 
of an advance on his tuition, so to speak. He is 
ready for the great medical adventure. Here I 
pause .. . to confess I have known times when 
small doubts have risen, a genuine wonderment 
whether physicians truly can be made interested 
in health service, and particularly health service 
for industry. 

Laying aside such unworthy thoughts, let me 
ask, “Interested in what?” Briefly, the indus- 
trial physician must be interested in: (1) Pre- 
vention of disease and injury through medical 
supervision of workers, the work place, ma- 
terials and processes. (2) Constructive measures 
such as medical examination, counseling, and 
health education. (3) Medical and surgical care 
to restore health and productive capacity as 
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promptly as possible after occupational illness 
or injury. 

Services of the physician are delivered at office, 
at hospital, in relations with other physicians 
and community agencies, in study and research, 
and most particularly in personal contacts at the 
work place. 


Don’t Make Docror a PoLicEMAN 

Given an interested physician ready to make 
a start, the employer does well to create a situ- 
ation where physician and employee can be 
brought together in calm, friendly and unhur- 
ried manner. The physician must have time 
and opportunity to grow, employer and em- 
ployee will add to the physician’s knowledge 
just as he will add to theirs. His usefulness 
grows with time and ripening acquaintance 
with employees, supervision and the problems 
of the work place. 

Immediate returns other than employee good- 
will may not be apparent and, if the physician 
is told to be a policeman or disciplinarian, even 
goodwill may be lost. Management must pay 
while the doctor learns; fortunately this is a 
joint teaching-learning experience with benefit 
accruing to all, another valuable application of 
in-service training and development. 

Vhat kind of doctor do we seek? Experi- 
ence in many places proves that the technical 
specialty of the doctor is not of primary impor- 
tance. Obstetrician, surgeon, internist, public 
health officer, oculist, general practitioner, each 
has eminently served industry as plant physician 
and full- or part-time consultant. Whatever his 
background he will have much to learn from 
industrial sources. He must be flexible, able and 
willing to learn from non-medical people. As 
in all personal services, success or failure hinges 
on the kind of person the doctor is. Further 
along I shall touch on important qualities of the 
industrial physician. Because you will have a 
hand in the “care, feeding and growth” of your 
physician, the imperative is to get the doctor and 
start your conversations, for they must be many 
and varied and continued through the years. 
Change in you and the doctor will inevitably 
follow. 


New Type or Puysician Topay 


In a meeting of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City several profound obser- 
vations were made by Dr. Julian Price, Trustee 
of the American Medical Association, concern- 
ing a “new type of physician” to emerge under 
pressure of modern trends. From Upjohn Com- 
pany’s Scope Weekly 1 have lifted these quo- 
tations: 

“Changes in both general practice and hos- 
pital practice are the result of changing condi- 
tions, it was said. These include reduction in 
the incidence and hospitalization requirements 
of a whole series of disease entities, increased 
tensions of modern life, population growth, the 
shift to suburban areas and the increasing ratio 
of the aged in the general population. 

“Under the spur of these shifts, it was said, 
the average general practitioner will be forced to 
equip himself for psychiatric treatment and 
to place increased emphasis on internal medi- 
cine, pediatrics, degenerative disease, orthopedics 
and gynecology. 

“Virus diseases will increase, and because of 
the number of older people, degenerative dis- 
ease will become of greater and greater concern 
to the practicing physician. There will be in- 
creased interest . . . in rehabilitation—physical, 
mental and social—of the handicapped and 
chronically ill. The field of surgery will be nar- 
rowed as more conditions become amenable to 
medical therapy.” 

If Dr. Price is right, and I am sure he is, in- 
dustry will find future practitioners better able 
to cope with its problems. When every physi- 
cian is trained in psychiatry, social tensions, 
rehabilitation and prevention, his medical serv- 
ice to working persons will more closely ap- 
proach our idea of good health maintenance. 
Clearly the time is ripe for continued industrial 
efforts in delineation of its needs, thereby add- 
ing further stimulus to emergence of this eager- 
ly anticipated “new type of physician.” 


Quatities To Look For 1n Your M.D. 


Several qualities to be sought in the industrial 
doctor deserve special mention. Medical service 
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for industry is an intensely intellectual pursuit. 
Of course, the doctor must have a good work- 
ing acquaintance with disease and treatment 
and be able to interpret these to management 
and employees. He must know the community, 
be a part of it and diligently catalyze its health 
services as they involve his industrial flock. 

He must be scientist enough and investigator 
enough to learn and understand the complexi- 
ties of industrial technology and gifted enough 
to relate these matters to the many health fac- 
tors found in each of his associates at the work 
place. His medical stature will be tested by his 
ability to interpret these findings in a usable 
form to personal physicians in the community 
who serve his fellow workers. 

He must be patient and able to roll with the 
punches; pressure of business economics often 
bears down hard on him as he tries to reduce 
stress in employer-employee relations. He must 
be a teacher par excellence, for his constant effort 
is to persuade and instruct in ways which will 
conserve health, keep small things small and 


prolong a comfortable work span. This doctor 
can never overlook the vagaries of multiple legal 


restrictions and provisions, must meet the many 
requirements of business laws and be judicious 
in their application as he works in a middle 
ground between employer and employee. This 
doctor “ain’t no Hoosier”; he needs all the good 
qualities we seek in a personal physician and 
can use all extras the Lord can spare. 


PuysiciaN, EMpLoYER AND COMMUNITY 


Without complete change of subject but in a 
different vein, I want to comment upon recent 
developments in Portland and Oregon which 
have nurtured a healthy growth of physician- 
employer relations. Mere listing of those par- 
ticipating will illustrate the avenues of explora- 
tion and may stimulate the thinking of your 
management in your home communities. Most 
of those mentioned have assumed new, larger 
or more active roles since World War II. 

Medical Society—alone and in conjunction 
with divisions of government: 

Committee on Industrial Health (state and 
county). 


Committee on State Industrial Affairs (state). 

Committee on Highway Safety (state). 

Advisory Committee to State Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Committee on Public Policy (state); a legisla- 
tive committee working with legal counsel, 
management, labor and other groups and 
agencies. 

Medical Specialty Groups 
Oregon Academy of Industrial Medicine and 

Surgery. 

Northwest Association of Occupational Medi- 
cine. 

Chamber of Commerce 
Health Affairs Committee—Annual Pacific 

Northwest Industrial Conference. Held un- 
der joint sponsorship of Portland Chamber 
of Commerce and Oregon State Medical 
Society with speakers of national reputation, 
panels, seminars and wide opportunity for 
questions and discussion. 

Oregon State Board of Health 
The Division of Industrial Hygiene has worked 

very closely with medical society, physicians, 
employers, labor and public and private 
agencies to promote health activities at the 
work place. 

Council of Social Agencies 
The various public and private health agencies 

have served in every way possible to provide 
constructive health education and to imple- 
ment regular community health services. 
Their impact has been effective, growing 
and for the most part beneficial. 

Many of these joint ventures by the medical pro- 
fession and others have been sparked and en- 
couraged by personnel workers. Owners, man- 
agement, personnel, safety, professional workers 
and their organizations, governmental services, 
insurance carriers, labor, all have contributed 
and all share in any improvements which are 
forthcoming. 

In medicine we have been cognizant of re- 
sistance by industry toward those physicians 
who aggressively barge in, proclaiming their 
own good works. On the other hand, through 


(Continued on page 359) 





This Way to Better Conferences 


His article is limited to three points of view 
ya conferences. These points of view 
may be thought of as queries that should prompt 
us to re-examine some of the principles of con- 
ference leadership that we may have been taking 
for granted. Each has a bearing on problem- 
solving, learning, and the personal satisfactions 
of group members. 

We might ask ourselves: (1) Should the lead- 
er in the informational-developmental confer- 
ence fuse his “right” answers with those he seeks 
to elicit from the group? (2) Should the agenda 
and the pattern (stages, steps, divisions) of the 
conference be known in advance only by the 
conference leader? (3) Is the conference leader 
discharging his responsibilities fully through oc- 
casional summaries, or by the questions he asks? 

Consider first the Guided Conference in 
which there is a presentation followed by dis- 
cussion. The usual information-developmental 
conference is one in which the ideas of the 
leader and those of the conferees are fused, or 
given alternately by the leader and the group. 
This is considered to be proper procedure be- 
cause the leader may possess principles or facts 
which he wants the group to learn. He attempts 
to get these principles and facts from the group, 
but if he is unable to do so he presents them 
himself. This is the “guided,” “predetermined,” 
“structured,” or “closely-shaped” conference. 

Suppose the conference problem is centered 
on the subject of “Discipline.” Suppose further 
that four or five objectives of the conference are 
stated on the blackboard or flip chart, such as 
Definition of discipline, Purposes of discipline, 
Responsibility for discipline, Limitations and 
principles, Steps to follow. Since this is a “close- 
ly-shaped” conference, the leader cannot permit 
erroneous ideas to prevail on the subject of dis- 
cipline. He must frequently answer his own 
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We’ve all known conferences which were 
stimulating and valuable—and others 
which seemed only a waste of precious 
time. Granted that there’s a real reason 
for the conference in the first place, the 
leader makes most of the difference in the 
satisfaction we get out of it and how much 
we learn. The author tips you off on sev- 
eral ways to improve your leadership. 





questions. He is therefore combining lecturing 
with discussion, occasionally encouraging dis- 
cussion, and at other times limiting it in order 
to give proper answers to his own questions. 

This almost universal procedure has value. 
There is a certain amount of group participa- 
tion in addition to the information provided by 
the leader. The weaknesses are: (1) that the 
group members become confused because they 
don’t know whether they are to participate or to 
listen; (2) the alternate encouraging and dis- 
couraging of discussion is frustrating to the 
group; (3) the group does not believe that “we 
as a group” are doing this job; and (4) the in- 
formation given by the leader is not always 
accepted by the group. As one conferee said, 
“You ask us to give our ideas, but then you put 
your own points on the blackboard. Why should 
we participate?” 

EmpuHasizeE Participants’ [peas 

If the conference leader knows his conferees, 
he should be able to predict what areas of dis- 
cipline they are competent to discuss. He should 
know, moreover, what facts and principles man- 
agement regards as especially vital. With this 
information he should be able to plan a presen- 
tation, accompanied by visual aids, that is inter- 
esting and meaningful to the group. Further, 
the presentation must be brief, perhaps only ten 
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minutes long. Having given the presentation, 
he can in effect say: “It is now your meeting. 
I’m here simply as a coordinator for what you 
say.” 

The group can then tackle areas of the prob- 
lem they are familiar with. With this method 
there will be less of a damper on participation, 
although some “telling” by the leader during 
the discussion may nevertheless be necessary. 
At the close of the meeting, the leader’s sum- 
marization should deal first with what the group 
has said, and then with what the leader offered 
in his presentation. By first honoring the ideas 
of the group, the leader will gain more accept- 
ance of his essential points. Personal involve- 
ment is necessary if we expect to teach others 
or to improve attitudes. 


Don’t Keep Group IN Dark 


In a decision-making conference the separate 
items to be considered are normally revealed to 
conferees before the conference. Yet in a confer- 
ence dealing with a single problem the conferees 
do not as a rule know the structure or pattern 
that the discussion will follow. They do not 
know the sequence of the discussion until the 
leader places a given point on the blackboard, 
or directs a question to the group that shows 
that he now expects the group to deal, for ex- 
ample, with causes, or results, or obstacles, or 
plan of action. 

Members of the group know the general 
problem and the leader usually writes some ob- 
jectives on the board. But until the leader 
moves to consideration of the next stage, the 
group may be unaware of what phases of the 
problem they will be expected to discuss. In 
other words, the group is “in the dark”; they 
are puppets who must await string-pulling be- 
fore they can think ahead. To many group 
members this procedure is far from satisfactory. 


Hep Tuem See Prostem as A WHOLE 


Suppose the leader chooses to reveal the main 
subdivisions of the conference problem to the 
group at the outset; he might have the principal 
areas to be considered listed on his blackboard 


or flip chart. These headings might be written 
in a different color from that used when chart- 
ing what the group reports. The group will 
then see the problem as a whole and in its parts 
as they begin the discussion, and can relate their 
thinking on one part to the whole or to the 
other parts. 

Under some conditions, the group itself can 
create subdivisions of the various parts of the 
problem, which can in turn be discussed and 
the findings listed. This is one way to insure 
that all aspects of a problem have been covered. 

Is it a weakness to permit conferees to see 
the entire structure of a conference before they 
begin discussion? Will conferees be distracted 
from thinking about the first item when they 
can look ahead and see items two, three, and 
four? This is a possible danger, but probably 
over-rated. Some conference leaders have found 
that identifying general objectives alone is not 
satisfying to the group, and the more thorough- 
ly specific objectives are explored and under- 
stood by the group, the more successful the con- 
ference. 


CoNFERENCE LEADER Must CoMMUNICATE 


What we call “communication” is often “mis- 


understanding” or at least “partial understand- 
ing.” In part, the conference leader meets this 
problem by paraphrasing a contribution or sum- 
marizing a series of contributions. For example, 
a group member’s comments may or may not 
be understood by others. When there is doubt 
concerning understanding, the leader will find 
it helpful to respond with, “You are saying. . .” 
“You feel...” “If I understood you correctly 


” 


... “In other words . 
> 


..” “Is this your point 
These are examples of “reflecting” or 
“mirroring”—they prove that the leader is lis- 
tening and that he honors what others say. 
Mirroring what others say by paraphrasing 
is a reward paid to the speaker, for it is a satis- 
fying response to hear the conference leader 
prove that he has understood the speaker. The 


speaker is motivated to agree or disagree, to 
modify his statement or to add further details. 
The speaker is conditioned to continue as an 
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active participant. Note, however, that para- 
phrasing is not the same as agreeing with the 
speaker, although this too may occur. 

Comparative studies of small groups show 
that reflecting what others say produces: (1) 
Greater approval of the way in which the con- 
ference is held; (2) Greater friendliness within 
the group; (3) Greater liking for the leader; 
and (4) Greater feelings of group belonging- 
ness (we-spirit or teamwork). What is more, 
the reflection of individual contributions is su- 
perior to general internal summaries in prob- 
lem-solving conferences (size of groups studied 
was four persons). 

Summarization, as contrasted with paraphras- 
ing, refers to restatements of several contribu- 


tions during the discussion and at the close of 
the discussion. Normally, individuals are not 
credited with specific views in summarization. 
It is suggested that some limit be placed on the 
number of internal summaries—some confer- 
ence leaders summarize too often and at too 
great length. It is also important to summarize 
what the group actually said and not what you 
as the leader think the members should have 
said. 

Conference leaders will do well to study and 
practice the suggestions contained here. They 
will find that group members will feel greater 
personal involvement in what is being discussed, 
and consequently the conference will be more 
meaningful to them. 
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Planning Your Insurance Program 


HERE is increasing emphasis on such fringe 

benefits as life, accident, health, hospitaliza- 
tion and medical insurance for employees, plus 
retirement income protection in many instances. 
As companies provide one “benefit” after an- 
other they sometimes find themselves with 
what, at best, is a hodge-podge program. At 
worst, the benefits may duplicate or overlap 
each other, have complicated or contradictory 
provisions, or result in excessive costs and em- 
ployee confusion. Careful planning of benefits 
which are covered by insurance payments is not 
only possible but essential for any sound pro- 
gram. This is a review of some fundamental 
principles. 

1. Where possible, have one insurance car- 
rier provide the various coverages. As a gen- 
eral rule, the larger the premium volume, the 
lower the insurance company retention. Of a 
total yearly premium of $25,000, for example, 
the insurance carrier might retain $4,250 over 
and above claim costs and dividends. For a to- 
tal annual premium of $500,000, on the other 
hand, the retention could be as low as $25,000. 
The retention in this case is reduced from 17°/ 
to only 5%. 

Furthermore, if insurance coverages are dis- 
tributed to several carriers, higher unit admin- 
istrative costs result for both the insured and 
the insurer. The different clerical details may 
be confusing to the employees, and certainly re- 
sult in duplicate records. 

Finally, by centralizing coverages, the insured 
also is in a better position for the installation 
of special clauses or provisions or liberalized 
benefits for special employee groups. Where the 
insurance carrier has combined coverages, it is 


The author’s expressed views do not necessarily coincide 
with his employer's. 


By Herman Harrow 
Personnel Assistant 
Hooker Chemical Company 
Niagara Falls, New York 





The cost of various “fringe benefits” for 
your people—including insurance premi- 
ums—in the course of a year amounts to 
a pretty penny. The author suggests ways 
to reduce costs, simplify the handling of 
your program, and have it better under- 
stood and more appreciated by your em- 
ployees. 





more anxious and more capable of extending 
into special or additional coverages, due to the 
broad premium base. 

2. Combine the coverages for dividend and 
commission purposes. Normally, unless the in- 
surance company receives instructions to the 
contrary, it may regard individual coverages 
separately for dividend and commission pur- 
poses. Here again, the larger the dollar volume, 
the higher the dividend is inclined and the lower 
the commission is apt to be. 

Assuming that a company pays $200,000 an- 
nually for life insurance, $20,000 for AD & D 
and $100,000 for accident and health insurance, 
treating the coverages separately may result in 
commissions of $18,350 for the first year and 
$4,150 for the renewal years. Combining the 
coverages could result in $11,860 for the first 
year and $3,585 for renewals. Further, by com- 
bining coverages, it is also possible to use stand- 
ardized forms such as beneficiary designation 
cards and general information records. 

3. Make the coverages simple and easy to 
understand. Considerable effort has been ex- 
pended by insurance carriers to offer various 
forms of coverages to firms in order to satisfy 
unique conditions or make their coverages more 
attractive. However, it doesn’t make for sim- 
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plicity when life insurance coverages, for ex- 
ample, are based on salary levels, length of serv- 
ice, flat amounts and retirement annuities, all 
within the same company. Whatever base is 
used, the net result is to establish a fair method 
of providing insurance protection, and this can 
be furnished with minor modifications rather 
than inter-twining or overlapping schemes. 


Dirrer—ENt INsuRANCE Bases 


The different bases for insurance plans should 
be noted. The salary-level plan enables an em- 
ployee to receive insurance approximating his 
earnings and according to his ability to pay for 
it. Plans offering a flat amount for each em- 
ployee are not generally desirable since the 
amounts of insurance should be related to the 
needs of the employees. 

The plan based on service or occupations us- 
ually does not provide adequate coverage for 
the needs of employees and generally results in 
a higher initial rate with the possibility of a 
constantly increasing rate from year to year. 
Particularly in the case of the service plan is this 
true, since the largest amount of insurance is 
on the older ages and the rate, therefore, must 
increase each successive policy year. 

Obviously there are special factors in each 
situation which may compel variations. For ex- 
ample, you may wish to provide both contribu- 
tory and non-contributory coverages. If so, 
ensure that the non-contributory coverage is 
dependent upon participation in the contribu- 
tory portion; or increase the amount of insur- 
ance given in proportion to the employee’s 
contribution in order to avoid two separate pro- 
grams. Normally, to eliminate the possibility 
of adverse selection of risk, sound insurance 
principles dictate that there be no choice on the 
part of the individual as to the particular 
amounts or items of coverage desired. 

If a permanent plan of life insurance is de- 
sired, it is not necessary to establish a separate 
program such as a retirement annuity plan. 
Instead, include the permanent plan provision 
as part of the regular insurance program but 
specify by a rider that portion which is regarded 


as permanent. Where insurance is based on 
variables such as service, salary or occupation, 
include these variables in a schedule which is 
part of the certificate, so that individual riders 
are not required when the employee moves from 
one classification to another. 

Finally, instead of adding coverages which 
base their benefits on the amounts payable under 
other plans, a review of the existing plans and 
subsequent improvement of their benefits may 
yield protection with less confusion. 


Have Emptoyvees SHare Cost 


4. The employees should participate in the 
cost of the program. When the employee is 
contributing toward his benefits, he feels he has 
a stake in the program and is less apt to take its 
provisions for granted. It is suggested that con- 
tributions be put on a percentage basis rather 
than a flat amount and that contributions be 
tied to a specific, date. Then, if premiums in- 
crease, the company can expect its proportionate 
share to remain constant, but emphasis is placed 
on the sharing of costs through subsequent re- 
negotiations to agree on the new contribution 
amounts. 

5. For wage make-up plans, benefits should 
not approach normal wages. When wage make- 
up plans for disability absences provide more 
than two-thirds of the employee's average wage, 
the incentive to return to active employment is 
lacking due to tax treatment and the fact that 


benefits above two-thirds approximate net take- 


home pay. 

Too many firms are finding that it is not 
difficult for employees to have their family doc- 
tor sign papers certifying that additional recu- 
peration time is desirable. In many cases, there 
is no discouragement for staying off work be- 
yond the waiting period or until retroactive 
benefits are payable (after four (4) weeks’ ab- 
sence, ‘may have waiting period waived, for 
example). The ideal maximum would fall be- 
tween 50-67°/, to serve as an inducement to re- 
turn to work, and because favorable tax treat- 
ment actually equates this with normal take- 
home pay. 















6. Employees should be reminded frequent- 
ly of their coverages. The practice of identify- 
ing payroll deductions is a good way to high- 
light the amount paid by employees and the 
company. An annual summary of the benefits 
received individually is effective. Still another 
way is to indicate by payroll inserts how much 
each plan would cost if the employee purchased 
it individually and paid the full cost. Finally, 
the periodic explanation of such fringe benefits 
through normal communications media has 
proved quite successful. 

7. Identify your company with the benefits 
received. When the Blue Cross pays the em- 
ployee’s hospital bill, what is the employee’s nor- 
mal reaction: “The Blue Cross takes care of 
everything.” The company which may be pay- 
ing a large share of the cost of the coverage is 
not connected with the benefits when they are 
received. 

By providing that the identification card is- 
sued by the Blue Cross or the insurance com- 
pany show the name of the sponsoring company, 
or by showing the name on summary benefit 
reports or even the benefit check, the part played 
by the participating company can be empha- 
sized. The most obvious method of identifying 
the company with the benefits, of course, is to 
handle the claim administration, and there may 
be some premium reduction for claim adminis- 
tration and self accounting. 

This brief review points up several important 
ideas. Combine and simplify coverages, have 
employees participate, and remind them of com- 
pany participation. Keeping these things in 
mind when you contemplate additions or re- 
negotiations may result in lower costs, more em- 
ployee awareness of their benefits and, certainly, 
a sounder program. 





The languages of science and technology, in- 
dispensable to the specialized users of these lan- 
guages, multiply and enrich and complicate the 
general vocabulary to the point where it can no 
longer be grasped in its entirety by even the 
most cultured. —Mario Pei 





PLANNING YOUR INSURANCE PROGRAM 














A vital new tool for 
all concerned with 
personnel work— 


DICTIONARY OF 
PERSONNEL AND 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


EW terms are daily added to the lan- 

guage of personnel and industrial re- 

lations—terminology needed to de- 
scribe the rapid developments in labor re- 
lations, company practices, training tech- 
niques, union activities, health, welfare and 
security provisions. 


Everyone in business or industry who 
deals with personnel—and that includes 
both line and staff executives and super- 
visors—must keep abreast of the precise 
meaning of these new terms. The Diction- 
ary of Personnel and Industrial Relations 
includes all the latest terms—some of which 
have not even had time to find their way 
into books. The Dictionary also includes as 
much of the background of customs, legisla- 
tion and philosophy of personnel work as 
is pertinent, 


The volume contains 2468 entries and 531 
cross-references, covering personnel terms. 
Industrial relations practices — often illus- 
trated with quotations from authorities .. . 
Management techniques . . . Trends in train- 
ing ...A listing of personnel and indus- 
trial relations associations . . . Publications 
dealing with industrial, labor and personnel 
relations . . . and colleges and universities 
conducting personnel and industrial rela- 
tions research or offering courses in those 
areas. $10. 


Order From 


Philosophical Library 


15 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 





As You Were Saying— 


GOING PLACES ... WITH TRAINING 


¢¢\7ou mentioned our employee brochure 

"aaa Places with Training Opportuni- 
ties’ in March of 1955,” writes L. C. Hunter, 
director of training with the Florida Power & 
Light Company, Miami 30, Florida. “During 
the past few days we have been reviewing old 
correspondence files and I’ve been amazed at the 
number of requests we've received for this bro- 
chure as a result of your article. There are over 
200 of them, including some from Japan, Tur- 
key, Arabia, Canada and several South Amer- 
ican countries. 

“Most of the companies that received bro- 
chures then wrote for our detailed instructor 
guides and, in the case of the foreign compa- 
nies, translated them into their native languages. 

“The enthusiasm among our own employees 
toward this program has been most satisfying. 
Each year approximately 2000 of our 5000 em- 
ployees take one or more of these courses. 
Along with many new courses, we have recent- 
ly instituted a diploma program covering the 
fields of General Science, Distribution Science 
and Production Science. 

“Our line supervisors have been generous in 
their praise of the results of this volunteer train- 
ing program. They say that there have been 
many cases of improved attitudes and job per- 
formance that can be directly attributed to it. 

“From the results that we’ve seen, there are 
a great many other people like us who enjoy 
your fine magazine.” 


* * * 


Thanks to Mr. Hunter for this very nice com- 
pliment, and for taking the trouble to tell us 
what happened as a result of the short item 
(about two-thirds of a column) in Dorothy 
Bonnell’s department four years ago. 

With his letter Mr. Hunter sent us a copy of 
the revised editibn of the booklet, “Going Places 
with Training Opportunities.” Anticipating an- 
other “deluge” of requests from our readers for 


the 514 x 8%, 20-page brochure, he says he has 
put aside several hundred copies for the occasion. 

A foreword signed by Robert W. Hall, Jr., 
personnel director, explains the purpose of the 
booklet. Addressed “To Sunshine Service Mem- 
bers,” it reads: “This booklet describes our 
Training Opportunities Program. You will find 
that we have added some new courses . . . and 
have revised some of the old ones. These addi- 
tions and revisions came from your suggestions 
and comments. We hope that you will continue 
to give us your ideas so that we can keep im- 
proving the program.” 

“Here’s your chance to add to your knowledge 
and improve yourself,” is the first statement on 
page 2 under the heading Information About 
Company Courses. “You will find courses in 
this book that will help you understand trans- 
formers, condensers, generators and many other 
things used in our business. You can also learn 
to speak and write effectively, handle human 
relations problems, and lead group discussions 
through this self-improvement program.” 

The booklet then proceeds to tell Who is eli- 
gible (“any employee is eligible for a course that 
will help prepare him for a better job in the nor- 
mal line of advancement in his department”), 
When and where courses are held, How to en- 
roll, Cost to you, How do you benefit? Ten 
pages are then devoted to a brief description of 
24 courses. The time required by each course 
is given: 12 14-hour meetings for this course, 
6 2-hour meetings for that, 12 2-hour meetings 
for another. 

I am impressed by the way the matter of em- 
ployee cost is handled. All of the courses seem 
to carry a price tag of $1 for each meeting. But 
if the course is completed successfully it costs 
the employee nothing. This should certainly 
help lick the drop-out problem. Says the copy 
under Cost to You—“Cost: Your time and at- 
tendance if you successfully complete the course. 
The cost of each course can be deducted from 
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your pay by authorized payroll deduction, which 
may be spread over a 2-month period. This 
money will be refunded in full upon satisfactory 


completion, which means active participation 


and 100% attendance. If you miss a lesson in 

your group, you must make up that same lesson 

either in a make-up class or in a later group.” 
H. M. T. 


HOW, WHEN, WHERE COMMUNICATE? 


ow do you go about improving the com- 

munication skills of your supervisors? 
John G. Matthews, personnel manager for Bur- 
roughs Wellcome & Co. (U.S.A.) Inc., at 
Tuckahoe, N. Y., not long ago addressed to the 
company’s supervisory staff a five-page, double- 
spaced typewritten article headed “Communique 
Control,” which is one of a series of papers he 
issued on the subject. Sections of the article deal 
with The human element, Preparing the way, 
Recognition of the audience, “Floating” instead 
of acting, and “Organizational egoism.” Mr. 
Matthews, who has degrees from Yale and New 
York University, and who taught personnel 
administration at Manhattan College for a brief 
period, has been with Burroughs Wellcome for 
more than ten years. A section of his paper 
which deals with “Preparing the Way—How Is 
This Accomplished?” follows: 


The selection of the most opportune time, 


ENLIGHTENED SELF 


OOPERATION is not an end in itself, but a 
means to an end. That’s the view of Frank 
K. Leppert, assistant personnel manager of the 
Battelle Memorial Institute in Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Leppert tells us that all of his personnel 
working experience has been with the Institute 
—a not-for-profit industrial and scientific re- 
search organization with a staff of about 2300 
people. He has a BS in business administration 
from the Ohio State University, and has worked 
on recruiting and placement, wage and salary 
coordination, supervisory training, and benefits 
administration. Here is his interesting article, 
for which we are grateful: 
Contemporary thinking and philosophical ex- 
positions in the field of personnel relations appear 
to demand the creation of a super breed of schizo- 


place and method of presenting the communique is 
essential. 

(a) Time. Is the news best released before 
lunch, after lunch, on a busy day, just prior to a 
weekend, or just when? This may have an impor- 
tant bearing on the acceptance of the communique. 

(b) Place. Is the work area suitable for issuing 
the announcement? Is it best to have the employees 
stand or sit? How is the temperature in the selected 
spot? Is there too much noise? Is it private? 
Obtaining the attention of the employees may 
depend considerably on these factors. 

(c) Method. Should the communique be 
issued verbally or in writing? How long should it 
be? How much time for questions and answers, 
if verbal? Too informal a method may give levity 
to the item, while too formal a method may seem 
stodgy. 

The correct solution to the three factors of 
time, place and method will do much to indicate 
the sincerity of the communique, and consider- 
ation for the employees. 


-INTEREST WINS OUT 


phrenic personality. If this apparency is not true 
(and I’m certain all of us in personnel work would 
naturally take strong issue with this statement), we 
are certainly indulging in paradoxical thinking 
when we describe the attributes which we desire 
in our employees. 

We want people who are “individualistic and 
cooperative; aggressive and agreeable; honest and 
diplomatic; creative and methodical; motivated, yet 
patient; enthusiastic, but unemotional; confident 
and self-effacing; specialized, although versatile; 
ad infinitum.” Do we really mean what we say, 
or are we striving to develop middle-of-the-road 
personalities of a “neither fish nor fowl” variety? 
Do we honestly expect people to be highly moti- 
vated and productive, yet happy and uncritical in 
the performance of their work and always loyal to 
the group? 
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I believe the answer is emphatically no! In 
spite of this, we continue to propound as being 
most desirable those abstract qualities of patience, 
tolerance, humility, loyalty, selflessness, and co- 
operativeness, which, of themselves, require the 
individual to give himself completely to the inter- 
ests of others in the organizational group. 

The issue does not involve eulogizing con- 
formity or nonconformity, the individual or the 
team, traditional vs. participative management. 
Rather, it calls for a realistic approach and under- 
standing of the basic conflict inherent in individual 
vs. group effort. The value of cooperation appears 
to have undergone a metamorphosis in our thinking. 
It has become an end in itself, rather than the 
means to the end, which should be a productive 
result. 

This ambiguity can be resolved only if we 
honestly and realistically stop tossing about these 
altruistic abstractions and openly admit that each 
personality is basically concerned with self. The 
preservation of self, self-love, and the attainment 
of personal salvation are facets of the basic needs, 
desires, and drives in each of us. Our culture, 
however, attaches a stigma to an open expression 
of self-interest; hence, we play “ring-around-the- 
rosy” with human nature in our dealings with and 
appraisals of fellow human beings on a day-to-day 
basis. 

Open recognition and understanding of the 
fundamental conflict of interest between the indi- 
vidual and the group is necessary. Man is self- 
centered by his very nature. He must always satisfy 
his self interests first. Any attempt to try to mold 
or enforce any other mode on him can only invite 
individual mediocrity, frustration, and eventual 
serfdom in our business and industrial society. 

~ Man does not cooperate solely for the sake of 


cooperation. He cooperates only in the belief that 


he can gain more for himself through joint effort 
than he can through individual effort. When he 
believes the group is no longer capable of pro- 
moting his self-interests, he will be in conflict with, 
or leave, the group. The optimum level of cooper- 
ative effort can be attained, therefore, only through 
“intelligent selfishness” on the part of each member 
of the group, whereby each recognizes his need of 
the other to attain his individual goal. 

Until such time as we can maturely and guilt- 
lessly recognize and accept the fact that to be self- 


centered is neither unnatural nor antisocial, we will 
continue to cast into limbo those people who dare 
to be different and dare to be in conflict with the 
group. To be different is not to be anarchistic. To 
be different is to be naturally individualistic. Indi- 
vidualism properly recognized and utilized builds, 
rather than destroys, team effort. 

The wise and continuously successful football 
coach builds beth his offense and defense around 
the individual talents of each team member. If 
he has an exceptionally good passing quarterback 
and good pass receivers, he will build his offense 
around the quarterback and a straight “T” passing 
attack. If his quarterback is not a talented passer, 
but is an effective runner, he will probably switch 
to a split “T” attack. This ability to adapt the team 
to fit the talents of individual team members, 
instead of using a stereotyped attack regardless of 
individual talents, provides the means for a con- 
tinuous, rather than a spasmodic, success pattern. 

The successful coach also recognizes that the 
blocking back, who never gets to carry the ball, 
does not block for the sake of the team itself. 
Rather, he carries out his blocking assignments con- 
sistently and effectively because he takes pride in 
his blocking ability and wants to derive personal 
satisfaction from being associated with a winning 
team. The wise coach motivates and encourages 
the blocking back to continue to carry out his 
assignments enthusiastically through individual 
recognition of his talent and his personal value to 
the team effort. 

Similarly, our efforts in the field of industrial 
relations must be directed toward the satisfaction 
of the needs of the individuals in the group, and 
not to the collective needs and goals of the group. 
Group satisfaction, harmony, tolerance, and self- 
lessness ar not the seeds of invention and industrial 
progress. Invention and progress are the fruits of 
individual creation, motivation, controversy, and 
dissatisfaction. Group effort can have real purpose 
only when it operates within this framework of 
each individual’s “intelligent self-interests.” 





The magic words in our country today are 
“labor-saving devices,” “do it the easy way,” 
“don’t wait; enjoy it now.” Hard work is going 
out of style. 

—William C. Kvaraceus 
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ECKERMAN’S “LAW OF PARSIMONY” 


NE of the greatest obstacles to effective 
QO functioning as an executive is the “do it 
yourself” habit. Arthur C. Eckerman, director 
of personnel with United Engineers & Construc- 
tors Inc., Philadelphia, promulgates a new “law” 
which could effect a beneficial change. Mr. Eck- 
erman, who has an AB from Pomona College 
and a Ph.D. in industrial psychology and labor 
economics from Purdue (1947), has worked 
since 1939 as personnel associate with the Wads- 
worth-Humm Personnel Service, Los Angeles; 
with Wright Aeronautical in Cincinnati as per- 
sonnel manager and assistant industrial relations 
director; at Purdue as a research associate in 
industrial psychology; and with the H. P. Smith 
Paper Company and the Pioneer Service & En- 
gineering Co., both of Chicago, as industrial 
relations director and manager of personnel 
services, respectively. His paper, invited by our 
late editor Ned Hay, follows: 


Reading in the philosophy of science one occa- 
sionally runs across the Law of Parsimony, some- 
times confused with Lloyd Morgan’s Canon. The 
Law of Parsimony is a working rule for the treat- 
ment of scientific data according to which the sim- 
plest available explanation of a function is to be 
preferred. Morgan’s Canon points out that func- 
tions should not be ascribed to a high order that 
can adequately be explained by concepts of a lower 
order. 

While these doctrines apply principally to the 
biological sciences, they do carry an idea which 
may prove helpful in management's approach to 
management training. In fact, they may point up 
a principle which could provide an operating guide 
for general management. To do this, we are going 
to take certain liberties with the works of the men 
of science and construct a Law of Parsimony of 
our own, using the term “Law” rather loosely. 

Management literature today reflects considerable 
interest in and concern for the training of tomor- 
row’s managers. Many management training pro- 
grams are at present underway in our leading uni- 
versities, associations and companies, and are show- 
ing fine results. 

The existing programs, however, are not avail- 
able to all companies for many reasons, and this is 


particularly true of the middle-sized and smaller 
organizations. Most managements somehow seem 
too busy to become involved in a training program 
as such or else there is not time or money available 
to send promising men away from their jobs for 
a period of training. 

It is pretty well agreed that only management, 
itself, knows what management’s job is. Psycho- 
logical testing for executive abilities and skills has 
proved disappointing, as have the attempts to write 
descriptions and make evaluations of top manage- 
ment positions. In the final analysis, we are faced 
with the fact that we cannot stereotype the execu- 
tive job; that each executive builds his job around 
his own particular interests, ambitions and abilities 


all within the framework of a given company. 


Therefore, training for an executive job cannot be 
solely a classroom proposition. The character of 
a company is established by its key men, and these 
are the men who indoctrinate and train their re- 
placements, hoping all the while they will bring 
new ideas and new enthusiasm onto the job. 

Many administrators carry work and files of a 
previous assignment along with them. One leaves 
his job to a successor, who in turn did not leave his 
old job entirely behind but brought along part of 
his past duties, as probably did the man who re- 
placed him. Thus, work of a lower level tends to 
creep “upstairs” with men and promotions as the 
years go by. 

Our management literature tells us how busy to- 
day’s executives are and how they should seek to 
improve the use of their time with rapid reading 
courses, mental health disciplines from mid-day 
rests to more golf, and even to such extremes as 
learning how to listen! Most of the proposed cures 
would only load work onto the already burdened 
executive in the hope of eventually relieving his 
crowded day, yet we have manifest and articulate 
need for management training, as executives drop 
out of harness because they are overworked or have 
driven themselves for too long a period of time. 

It has been variously surmised that the average 
executive spends up to half of his time doing other 
people’s work for them. Case studies reveal his 
reasoning to be couched in the old adage, “If you 
want something done right you have to do it your- 
self,” or the belief that no one can do the job well 
but himself. 
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During a recent trip to Italy on a management 
consulting team sponsored by Foreign Operations 
Administration I visited a large factory. In the 
center of the factory sat a superintendent posting 
the day’s production records in a big ledger book. 
He was sorry that he could not tour the plant with 
us but he was too busy. He was, we observed, busy 
doing a job that a clerk could have done better. 
A clerk would not be anxious about operations and 
other duties crying for attention. 

In our own companies how often do we see 
much of this same thing going on? Key men 
doing clerical work, keeping records, writing re- 
ports, checking up on minor activities, making de- 
cisions for subordinates, an executive encouraging 
his staff to bring their problems to his office instead 
of training them to make their own decisions. 
There is something about human nature that makes 
us tend to escape into or dwell on the easier things, 
those things in which we feel confident and secure. 

One can easily demonstrate how the carrying on 
of work at a level which could be done at a lower 
level is expensive and inefficient and disturbing to 
the morale of subordinates. It inhibits proper train- 
ing and is responsible for many of the overworked 


IN THIS CORNER 


The Wage, Cost, Price Spiral 

A recent release from the National Industrial 
Conference Board starts out: “The 1957-58 re- 
cession restrained only temporarily the funda- 
mental forces behind inflationary trends, and 
inflation remains a problem of serious concern 
in the long-run prospects for the American 
economy, fifteen distinguished economists agreed 
in a forum ...” The release goes on to say 
that the panel experts expected the wage-cost 
push “to return as recovery flourishes.” 

The average “little fellow” like myself feels 
utterly helpless to do anything about inflation. 
Perhaps the average business administrator does 
too. Impelled to pay higher wages and salaries, 
obligated to obtain for stockholders and owners 
a reasonable financial return, what can he do 
but raise his prices—thus contributing to a repe- 
tition of the whole frightening cycle. 

Mulling over such thoughts the other day, I 
came across a statement in an employee-custom- 


executives we hear so much about. Consequently, 
organizational planning and control suffers; the 
organization may, indeed, lose promising young 
men and become obsolete. Our new “Law of Par- 
simony,” if successfully passed, with proper indoc- 
trination and enforcement, might relieve this criti- 
cal situation in the average company. 

If an administrator cannot trust certain work to 
a subordinate, which he feels he should not have 
to be doing, it is indicated he has a training job 
to do. If a manager feels he should be doing more 
thinking and planning for the future, he is over- 
burdening himself with work someone else should 
be doing. If a doctor tells the executive he has to 
take it easier lest his ticker change tune, the execu- 
tive should be doing more managing and less rou- 
tine work. 


For these leaders of industry, upon which so 
much depends the preservation of our free enter- 
prise system, we suggest the adoption of this new 
Law of Parsimony for Management: “An execu- 
tive should not perform a function which could be 
done by a member of his staff who is lower in the 


organizational scale.” 


(with Harrison Terrell) 


er magazine—a modest house organ—which 
seemed to me to contain a glimmer of hope that 
perhaps somebody sees a way out. The state- 
ment opened in a familiar vein; employees were 
reminded that there had been a general “adjust- 
ment” (upwards, of course) in wages and sala- 
ries throughout the company in November. 

“We feel, however,” said the management, 
“that it is in the best interest of our business, 
our employees and our customers to have no 
corresponding price increase at this time. We 
further feel that the wage increase cannot come 
out of profits without seriously jeopardizing the 
company’s ability to replace worn and obsolete 
equipment. Therefore, we have no alternative 
but to reduce cost. 

“This we plan to do by reducing the time 
paid for but not worked, which has grown in- 
sidiously during the past 15 years. To accom- 
plish this, rest periods (coffee breaks) will be 
substantially eliminated, except for such con- 
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fining operations as . Also, people will be 
expected to be on the job when the bell rings, 
and to stay on the job until quitting time. Wash- 
ing-up ahead of time, for example, will no long- 
er be sanctioned. 

“We believe that the time thus saved will very 
largely balance off the increased wage cost, 
thereby allowing the company to make a fair 
profit without increasing prices. We are only 
one small company in the whole United States 
but, for what it is worth, we are taking our 
stand against the wage-price inflation spiral that 
has been going on since World War II, and we 
are asking for the help of all to make our stand 
effective.” 

Do you know of another company which has 
taken a stand against the spiral in such a con- 
crete way? What was the way? —And how 
about the argument that rest periods improve 
production rather than hurt it? Do you think 

‘this company’s resolute action will be effective 
in offsetting the recent fairly substantial wage 
increase? Your comments, with permission to 
quote, are invited. 


ASPA Making Progress 


Paul L. Moore, executive vice president of the 
American Society for Personnel Administration, 
stopped over in Philadelphia recently and Doris 
Hay and I were glad to have a visit with him. 
Back in our July-August issue we had published 
a letter from Robert I. Weil, personnel manager 
with the Puritan Sportswear Corp. of Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, about the need for a strong na- 
tional association to help establish professional 
standards for personnel work. Mr. Weil re- 
ferred to Tom Spates’ advocacy of a national 
personnel association in a talk before the New 
York Personnel Management Association. In 
our talk with Paul Moore we lost no time in 
putting him on the spot by asking why the 


ASPA isn’t potentially the organization that is 


called for. Paul naturally thinks it is. 

ASPA now has chapters in many of our ma- 
jor industrial areas, and individual members in 
almost every state. Several local personnel 
groups have recently affiliated with it. These 
include the Personnel Association of Omaha 


whose president, Henry N. Rogers, personnel 
supervisor of the Continental Can Company in 
Omaha, will accept an ASPA charter on Janu- 
ary 13, 1959; the Lima (Ohio) Personnel Man- 
agers’ Association, headed by Eugene W. War- 
necke of Duff Truck Line, Inc., which became 
an affiliate last December; a personnel group 
just organized—the Lansing Area (Michigan) 
chapter of ASPA, headed by Benjamin Han- 
thorne, personnel manager of Auto Owners In- 
surance Co., which has scheduled its first month- 
ly meeting for January 6; and the Blair County 
Personnel Association, Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
has recently voted to affiliate. The president of 
the Altoona group is Nelson Gault, personnel 
director of Veedor-Root, Inc., and the secretary- 
treasurer is none other than Robert I. Weil. 

Just before Christmas, ASPA president Bert 
Walter sent out a six-page letter to ASPA mem- 
bers and friends. “No doubt,” said Mr. Walter, 
“the most important function of a professional 
society is to define its aims and purposes and to 
set its house in order. It is with this in mind 
that we appointed the National Research and 
Development Committee which will have as its 
chief purpose the definition of what constitutes 
acceptable standards for personnel administra- 
tion. We believe that this project will take a 
minimum of five years to accomplish and that 
it embodies the entire future of the Society.” 

The Society looks forward to a banner year 
in 1959 under the leadership of the new presi- 
dent Earl D. McConnell, personnel administra- 
tor, Missile Section of Bendix Aviation, Mish- 
awaka, Indiana. Membership, which totaled 993 
in 1957, had grown to 1411 by August of last 
year, and no doubt will show an even bigger 
percentage increase with the chartering of new 
groups over the country. Society officers are 
hopeful that the Pacific Northwest Personnel 
Management Association, and the Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Association of Los Angeles 
will affiliate with the national group soon. 

Paul L. Moore, no doubt, will be happy to in- 
form local groups or individuals about ASPA, 
the cost of membership, and so on. He may be 
written at Room 5, Kellogg Center, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 





BOOKS 


Some AppLicaTIONs OF BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH. 
Edited by Rensis Likert and Samuel T. Hayes, 
Jr. Published by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
1957- 333 pages. $3.25. 


This book is one of a number under the head- 
ing “Science and Society” that are being pub- 
lished by UNESCO to spread knowledge of the 
practical effects of the discoveries made in the 
various branches of the social sciences. The first 
publication was entitled “Economics and Ac- 
tion.” This present volume is a scientific study 
of the behavior of man living in society. Essen- 
tially it is a collection of pieces by well known 
and not so well known writers. 

Chapter one concerns behavioral research as 
a guide for effective action. Essentially this is 
an attempt to show how using surveys to im- 
prove administration of current programs is 
possible, with perhaps too little emphasis on the 
difficulty of such use. Probably the main point 
of this chapter is the problem of implementing 
research in a managerial environment that 
might be alien to it. Careful attention is given 
to such things as avoiding resistance to research, 
hierarchical level of the research staff, creating 
realistic expectations on the part of both re- 
searchers and those who benefit from it. Rensis 
Likert does an excellent job in presenting prob- 
lems in research design for the technical student. 

In the second chapter Stanley Seashore does 
equally well in discussing administrative leader- 
ship and organizational effectiveness. Two head- 
ings are “Under what conditions can participa- 
tive leadership methods be effective,” and “Es- 
sential principles of effective leadership.” As 
you might expect from Seashore, there is a 
rather heavy emphasis on the dichotomy of the 
autocratic and democratic leadership types. A 
very practical illustration of how a leader can 
achieve balance between apparently conflicting 


objectives for his organization is given, with 
plenty of case studies to support it. 

In chapter three Seashore is concerned with 
the training of leaders for effective human rela- 
tions. He emphasizes the functions of training 
and conditions for effective human relations 
training. Again we find a great deal of empha- 
sis on case studies. 

Hollis W. Peter has a chapter on human fac- 
tors in research administration, with emphasis 
on keeping scientists productive. Such subjects 
are discussed as “Group age and performance,” 
“Motivation and interest of scientists,” “Person- 
ality and values of scientists.” An excellent bibli- 
ography is given at the end of this chapter. 

Chapter five, written by Simon O. Lesser and 
Hollis W. Peter, is on the subject of training for 
foreign nationals in the United States. In chap- 
ter six Francis S. Bourne writes on the subject of 
in-group influence in marketing and public re- 
lations, and there is an excellent discussion on 
the reference-groups concept and its relevance 
in decision-making. This is one of the more 
skillfully written and enlightening chapters of 
the book. 

Irving Morrissett writes on the subject of 
psychological surveys and business forecasting, 
dealing mainly with consumer attitudes, expec- 
tations and plans and the way in which survey 
data can be used in forecasting them. Samuel 
T. Hayes, Jr., one of the editors, writes on the 
subject of relating behavioral research to the 
problems of organizations. Ways to promote 
full utilization are discussed. The book ends 
with a list of publications of the Foundation for 
Research on Human Behavior. 

An interesting thing about this book is that 
it cuts across some of the most important prob- 
lems of this emerging business system of ours— 
the problem of administrative leadership, of 
marketing and finance, of training foreign em- 
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ployees, and of the use of psychological surveys. 
It is not truly a book for specialists except that 
there are chapters that might appeal to the spe- 
cialist. More importantly, it is a book oriented 
toward the high executive who wishes to keep 
up on some of the current information regard- 
ing the broad areas of his enterprise. In this 
regard, it is a book that should be widely read. 
Eucene EMERSON JENNINGS 
Michigan State University 


Dictionary OF PERsoNNEL AND INpusTRIAL ReE- 
tations. By Esther L. Becker. Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., New York, 1958. 366 pages. $10.00. 
When you first open up this big book (6), x 
9! 
have found enough personnel and industrial re- 
lations terms to require such a tome. As you 


2, 366 pages) you wonder how anyone could 


dip into it from time to time, however, the more 
you are impressed with the amount of work that 
must have gone into it, and its scholarly cover- 
age. To young people in the field, and to older 
people who may have come into personnel from 
other. kinds of work, the book should be a most 
valuable reference work. It could constitute a 
refresher course for veterans too. 

Words and terms are not merely defined; 
they are given the full treatment. For example, 
take the word discipline. The first definition is 
a six-line item on the disctpline clause in union 
contracts. Then there is an item of 334 column- 
inches on discipline, foundations of good. This 
cites five things which company policy should 
cover in order to achieve good discipline, and a 
reference to Personnel Administration by Pigors 
and Myers. Next is a 34-inch item under drs- 
cipline, starting out “the ideal type of industrial 
distipline is ‘self-discipline,’ where employes by 
their own free will follow the rules.” Then 
there is an item of almost half a page called 
“Discipline, ten practical points for maintain- 
ing.” The points are from Glenn Gardiner’s 
“When Foreman and Steward Bargain.” What 
I'm indicating is that Miss Becker doesn’t dis- 
miss any term with a word; she gives you some- 
thing you can get your teeth into. 

Many of the terms defined are management 


terms in general, such as dectston-making, which 
is given 444 column inches. Of course anyone 
is likely to find many terms which are as un- 
familiar to him as Therblig was to me. Ther- 
blig is Gilbreth spelled backwards. The author 
says in a 5-inch description “the original 17 
therbligs and the therblig Hold have stood the 
test of time, and are today the foundation of 
the teaching and application of motion study.” 
The book jacket says there are 2468 entries 
and 521 cross-references covering, among other 
subjects, industrial relations practices; manage- 
ment techniques; trends in training; a listing 
of personnel and industrial relations associations; 
publications dealing with industrial, labor and 
personnel relations; colleges and universities 
conducting personnel and industrial relations 
research and offering courses in those areas. 


H. M. T. 





Common sense is the most widely shared com- 
modity in the world. Every man is convinced 
that he is well supplied with it. 

—Rene Descartes 





THE MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS AND OPERATING MANAGEMENT 


Helps the Personnel Manager 


e By helping foremen, supervisors and department heads 
help themselves to do a better job of managing the men 
and machines under their direction. 

e Showing them new ways to cut costs, increast pro- 
duction, improve quality, promote safety, handle griev- 
ances, and build employee morale. 

e@ Issued monthly, Supervision is a clearing house of 
new ideas, methods, techniques. for managing men and 
machines—and getting the work out quicker, better and 
cheaper. 

e And best of all Supervision works for you while you 
are off duty—as copies are mailed in individual wrappers 
to home addresses—where the men can read, study and 
absorb on leisure time. 

e@ Many of our most progressive companies subscribe for 


each and every supervisor and find the small cost a 
prime investment. 


Send for your free sample copy and further 
information today! 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
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ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


EscaLator Ciauses—TuHemr Errect Upon Union 
Wactes. By Bette Silver; 6 pages in the November 
Labor Law Journal, published by Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Chicago 46. The author’s purpose was 
to determine whether escalator clauses have given 
the unions increases which they would not have 
obtained otherwise. The study goes into the history 
of such clauses, the formulas used, the element 
of productivity, the consumer price index. The 
conclusion in general is that unions would have 
received the same increases without escalator clauses 
in the contracts. In the same issue: “Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act” by Sar A. Levitan, 
who believes that Congress should investigate to 
determine whether the present Act is adequate; 
many feel that it is not. 





Sentority vs. Asitiry—A Practice ARBITRATION. 
An unsigned piece in Volume 13, Number 3 (1958) 
of The Arbitration Journal, a quarterly of the 
American Arbitration Association; 17 pages. The 
editor notes that “the practice arbitration has be- 
come one of the most effective instruments for 
training management and labor groups. . . . The 
case presented below, popularly called the Acme 
Office Machine Company Case, has been performed 
(role played) hundreds of times before organiza- 
tions of all kinds and has proved to be one of the 
most popular.” This is a most interesting and 
thought-provoking case which you might like to 
see if you are not familiar with it. In the same 
issue: “Creeping Legalism in Labor Arbitration” 
—a 4-page editorial. The American Arbitration 
Association address: 477 Madison Ave. New 
York 22. 





ToucHEer ProcraM For MANAGEMENT TRAINING. By 
F. Gordon Barry and C. G. Coleman, Jr. in the 
November-December issue of Harvard Business Re- 
view. The article describes the management train- 
ing program at Bendix Radio Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation; the authors administer it. 
“The people at Bendix Radio, determined to keep 
its managers alert to changing conditions, have 
pioneered a truly original concept of training that 
runs counter to ‘the book’ in a number of ways. 
Grades are given, many of them low; homework is 
heaped on; difficult cases from the company’s own 
experiences are used; students get perturbed in the 


early stages and resist the program.” The authors 
conclude that the knowledge that “stuck” was ob- 
tained as a result of the hard mental effort required 
during the preparation of the case studies and book 
reports, The students attributed a good deal of 
their interest in the program to the maturity and 
realism of the case histories. 





How Worps CuanceE Our Lives, By S. 1. Hayakawa 
in the December 27 Saturday Evening Post, an 
article of three pages, in the “Adventures of the 
Mind” series. A good many articles and books on 
semantics have left me (H.M.T.) cold; this, I 
think, makes more sense—makes clearer the im- 
portance of words in our lives. The way we under- 
stand words, the author points out, depends upon 
our pattern of reactions, which is the sum total of 
the ways we act in response to events, to words and 
to symbols. “Our reaction patterns—our semantic 
habits, as we may call them—are the internal and 
most important residue of whatever years of educa- 
tion or miseducation we may have received .. .” 
Says he: “When we talk or write, the habit of in- 
dexing our general terms will reduce our tendency 
to wild and woolly generalization. It will compel us 
to think before we speak—think in terms of con- 
crete objects and events and situations, rather than 
in terms of verbal associations.” 





PsycuotocicaL Distance AND TEAM EFFECTIVENESS. 
By Fred E. Fiedler; 3 pages in the November- 
December Personnel Administration. “Here,” says 
the editor, “is some research evidence on the age-old 
question whether the leader needs to be close to 
his men or objectively aloof. What do you think?” 
The author seems to think frim his studies “that 
the leaders tending to see co-workers as dissimilar 
also tended to have more effective work groups.” 
But “a man is not an effective leader simply be- 
cause he is chosen by his men or simply because 
he detaches himself from them to some extent. Both 
elements are necessary for good productivity.” 
In the same issue: An amusing piece by Julius E. 
Eitington, called “Some Thoughts on Ergophobia,” 
or “the flight from work .. . effort . . . responsi- 
bility . . . ‘the hightide of mediocrity, the great era 
of the goof-off, the age of the half-done job.’” Mr. 
Eitington, assistant editor of the magazine, refers 
to works by “Professor Atebawl A. Axtogrind” in 
five footnotes. 





Personnel Research 


AVA as A Prepicror oF OccupaTionaAL HIEr- 
aRcHY. By Peter F. Merenda and Walter V. 
Clarke, Walter V. Clarke Associates, Inc. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 4, 
August 1958, 289-292. 

The Activity Vector Analysis (AVA) is 
described as “a self concept instrument measur- 
ing human temperament.” It consists of a list 
of 81 nonderogatory words and the subject is 
required to check first those words which have 
ever been used by anyone to describe him, and 
second those words which he thinks correctly 
describe him. This instrument attempts to de- 
scribe a person’s behavior in terms of four areas 
(or vectors) : aggressiveness, sociability, emotion- 
al stability, and social adaptability. The assump- 
tion is that, in addition to basic aptitude and 
ability, success in any job is a function of per- 
sonal temperament. 

The subjects for this study were employees 
in a large industrial company. They were di- 
vided into a higher (47 men) and a lower group 
(112 men) on the basis of occupational status. 
The higher levei consisted of executives and 
managers, and the lower was made up of me- 
chanics, draftsmen, maintenance men, etc. All 
professional employees requiring special train- 
ing and formal education were excluded. The 
groups were well matched with respect to age 
with a median of 37 for the higher category and 
35 for the lower. 

The results of the AVA were analyzed 
statistically in various ways and tables are pre- 
sented. The data show that as a group the men 
in the upper occupational class seem to be more 
aggressive and socially confident, while those 
at the lower level are more relaxed and depend- 
ent. ‘This finding is in harmony with the 
theory of leadership on which the AVA is based. 

To test the predictive value of the AVA, a 
second sample of 76 men was drawn at random 
from a population of employees similar to those 
in the first group. By applying appropriate 
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weights to the vector scores, a combined score 
was found for each man in this sample. Using 
a cutting score derived from the first sample, 
occupational class membership was predicted 
for these 76 men. Comparisons between pre- 
dicted and actual class membership are presented 
in a table. 62 of the 76 were predicted correctly 
and this result is shown to be beyond the .oor 
level of significance. Similar results were found 
when a trained AVA analyst compared the pat- 
terns of these 76 men with the average patterns 
of the upper and lower groups in the first sample. 
His predictions were made without knowledge 
of the actual job status of the men he was asked 
to classify. 

The authors suggest the use of the AVA in 
personnel selection and assignment. 


Tue Roe of THE ForEMAN IN MoperNn INovus- 
TRY. 1. THe DeveLopMENT OF A MEASURE OF 
MANAGEMENT IpentiFicaTION. By M. J. Balma, 
J. C. Maloney, and C. H. Lawshe, Occupational 
Research Center, Purdue University. 


This is the first of a series of three articles de- 
scribing the effect of a foreman’s identification 
with management. The authors were primarily 
interested in the effect on work group produc- 
tivity and employee attitude toward the foreman 
of this identification with management. How- 
ever, before this could be measured it was nec- 
essary to find some method of evaluating a 
foreman’s identification with management. 

An indirect method of measuring manage- 
ment identification was used which is called the 
error-choice technique. Multiple choice ques- 
tions are used which give the subject no correct 
choices, but only wrong choices. These ques- 
tions appear to be information questions, and 
the attitude of the subject is revealed by the di- 
rection of his errors. This method is based on 
the psychological principles of selective percep- 
tion and selective recall. In other words, people 
see and remember things that are most con- 
sistent with their attitudes or beliefs. 
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Items were designed which would cover is- 
sues on which management and non-manage- 
ment identified persons would disagree. The 
alternatives provided “err” on either side of the 
“correct” answer, and force the subject to choose 
between wrong answers. One of the answers 
in each case was thought to be management- 
oriented and a weight of one was assigned to it 
and zero was given to the other. Samples of 
the ingenious questions used are given in the 
text, but for ethical reasons the authors have 
decided not to publish their experimental test 
of 30-items. 

The development of the test, including meth- 
ods of item selection, and reliability and validity 
estimates based on a group of 212 foremen, is 
described in some detail. 

There is an interesting discussion of the 
changing role of the foreman. The effects of 
national labor legislation, labor unions, and 
scientific management on the marginal place 
of the foreman are brought out. In large or- 
ganizations where the chain of command is 
stretched out the foreman is usually the only 
member of management with whom the line 
worker has regular contact. Probably most fore- 
men would give lip service to the idea that they 
are a part of management, but this may not in- 
volve true management identification. 


Tue IDENTIFICATION OF Jos Activities AssoclaTED 
witH AcE DIFFERENCES IN THE ENGINEERING IN- 
pustry. By S. Griew and W. A. Tucker, Uni- 
versity of Bristol, England. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 4, August 1958, 278-281. 


A previous study by one of the authors had 
suggested that in the engineering industry there 
were jobs which were typically associated with 
younger workers. As men reach middle age they 
leave these jobs. If ways could be suggested for 
modifying these jobs this wastage due to chang- 
ing jobs might be eliminated. 

The purpose of this job study was to identify 
job activities which are likely to differ among 
younger and older workers. Job titles often cover 
a variety of activities and requirements which 
differ from person to person with the same title. 


Therefore, it was decided to examine the actual 
work done rather than title of the job. 


A group of younger workers (aged 24 to 30) 
and a group of older men (aged 48-61) were 
randomly selected from the workers in a firm 
manufacturing airplane engines. Ten jobs were 
selected as being reasonably comparable, such as 
borers, grinders, instrument makers, fitters. 
About an equal number of younger and older 
men were working at each of these jobs. Each 
man was observed at work for between one to 
five days depending on the length of his work 
cycle. A careful record was kept of the time 
spent in each of a list of activities which in- 
cluded the following: 

Lifting: weight, height, distance 

Posture: standing, sitting, walking, stooping 
Instruments used 

Working speed. 

Certain factors showed no difference between 
the groups. The most interesting of the negative 
results are the absence of speed as a critical fac- 
tor, and the unimportance of heavy work in the 
form of lifting. Other research workers have 
shown the importance of pacing and speed stress 
in differentiating jobs for older and younger 
workers. In this factory all working speeds 
were essentially under the control of the indi- 
vidual workers. This factor must be taken into 
account in interpreting all of the results. 

There were significant differences between the 
groups as follows: more stooping in the young- 
er group; more time spent in setting and check- 
ing machines (as opposed to running) in the 
younger group; and more time spent in actually 
looking at the work in the younger group. The 
authors feel they have a valuable approach to 
job study and suggest further work in these 
areas where they found differences. 





The leader uses his intelligence to determine 
the best course of action. The “also ran” waits, 
watches his competitor’s successful actions, and 
tries to copy them. 

—Lawrence A. Appley 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Sactary ApMINISTRATOR’s Group SEMINAR 
or New Jersey is a group of seventeen repre- 
sentatives from leading companies in the New- 
ark area. It was organized in 1957 to discuss 
current items in the wage and salary field. Rich- 
ard G. Taggart, Salary Administrator of the 
Lock Joint Pipe Company, East Orange, New 
Jersey, is chairman, and Alvin Miller, of Ballan- 
tine and Sons, is secretary-treasurer. 

Guiding principles of the group are 1) Pres- 
entation and discussion of timely topics on wage 
and salary administration; 2) Analysis and dis- 
cussion of member company problems in wage 
and salary administration; 3) Opportunity to 
hear experts discuss wage and salary problems; 
4) Opportunity to develop contacts with mem- 
bers and to stimulate the exchange of informa- 
tion; 5) The development of appropriate local 
surveys on salaries, policies and practices. Din- 
ner meetings are held on the third Tuesday of 
each month. 





Tue INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PERSON- 
NEL Women’s executive committee held an in- 
terim meeting in Cleveland in October. Present 
were the officers, Doris Price, president (Phila- 
delphia); Thelma Haven, 1st vice president and 
research chairman (St. Louis); Florence Lupe, 
2nd vice president and membership chairman 
(Toledo); Betty Vortman, corresponding secre- 
tary (Albuquerque); Annette Grosse, recording 
secretary (Minneapolis); and Mildred Siegel, 
past president, nominating chairman, and group 
liaison chairman (Wausau). 

Doris Price, reporting on the deliberations of 
the meeting, says that the first step toward great- 
er cohesion was the formation of a Group Liai- 
son Committee headed most capably by imme- 
diate past president Mildred Siegel. This com- 
mittee’s recommendations to the Board included 
suggestions for improving communications, co- 
ordination of IAPW mailings with those of 


affiliated groups, the possibility of regional work- 
shops, dissemination of research information and 
articles on personnel topics, and visits of¢current 
and past officers to affiliated groups. The Board 
recommends to the membership the establish- 
ment of a standing committee to be known as 
the Group Coordination Committee. The Re- 
search Committee summarized its survey point- 
ing up the far-reaching influence of IAPW 
membership. The survey has been sent to mem- 


bers along with the request for personnel prob- 
lems for which fellow-members may provide 


the answers. 





THe Ocroser aNnD NoveMBER MEETINGS OF THE 
Merropouiran Sureverort (Louisiana) Person- 
NEL AssoctaTION featured panel discussions con- 
cerning “Preparing Employees for Retirement” 
and “Post Retirement Programs.” One problem 
brought out at the meeting was that of estab- 
lishing birthdates. A member prepared a most 
useful list of sources which included birth cer- 
tificates, certificates of infant baptism, family 
bible, hospital statement of birth, physician’s 
statement of birth, elementary school record, 
newspaper clippings, birthday gifts, parent’s 
naturalization certificate, birthday letters, high 
school or college records, insurance policies, 
military records, etc., with comments on each 
source. 

At the October meeting there was a display 
of personnel publications most frequently used 
by the members of the Association. (We were 
pleased to note that Personnel Journal topped 
the list). The list of these publications, with 
subscription rates and addresses, may be ob- 
tained by writing to T. O. Perry, Personnel 
Manager, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Company, 
P. O. Box 1734, Shreveport, Louisiana. 





Tue First Nationa FEDERATION oF CANADI- 
AN Personnet Associations has been formed, 
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according to an announcement by D. L. Guth- 
rie, personnel manager, Du Pont Company of 
Canada (1956) Ltd., Kingston. Mr. Guthrie was 
chairman of a founding committee which rec- 
ommended the formation of the national body 
after a one-year study. 

Six regional directors have been elected as fol- 
lows: Maritimes—J. R. Davies, Canadian Na- 
tional Telegraphs, Moncton; Quebec—L. A. 
Duchastel, Shawinigan Water and Power Com- 
pany, Montreal; Eastern Ontario—J. S. Thomp- 
son, Canadian Industries Ltd., Hamilton; West- 
ern Ontario—E. Litt, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Leamington; Prairie Provinces—C. Tyson, Ca- 
nadian National Telegraphs, Winnipeg; and 
British Columbia—G. J. Towill, MacMillan and 
Bloedel Ltd., Vancouver. 

Head of the new national organization and 
other officers are to be selected by the six region- 
al directors. Initial financing will come from a 
per-capita assessment of over 2000 members of 
28 personnel associations in Canada who will 
constitute the federation’s first membership. 


Aims of the national federation are to provide 


a medium for the exchange of experience, to 
improve qualifications and performance, and to 
encourage experiments and research in person- 
nel administration and industrial relations. Ac- 
tivities will include assistance to local personnel 
associations, especially those in the early stages 
of formation; communication of information; 
liaison with governments and universities; and 
promotion of national and regional personnel 
conferences. 

The federation will formally take over the 
publication of the Canadian Personnel and In- 
dustrial Relations Journal which has been spon- 
sored by the various personnel associations for 
the past five years. Final decision to form the 
federation was made at a two-day conference in 
Toronto attended by forty delegates from per- 
sonnel associations across Canada under the 
chairmanship of N. Haden, Shell Oil Company 
of Canada, Calgary. 





Tue Bay Area CHAPTER OF THE Pustic PeEr- 
SONNEL AssociATION heard Bernard Rosen, re- 
gional director, Twelfth Region, United States 


Civil Service Commission, speak on recent de- 
velopments in public personnel administration 
at the December meeting. On November 6 a 
summary of the recent Public Personnel Asso- 
ciation Personnel Selection Institute was made 
by Theron Nelson, chief personnel assistant, 
East Bay Municipal Utility District, and Herb 
Homan, personnel director, City of Hayward. 
The Chapter membership now numbers 139 
members from virtually every public agency in 
the Bay Area. Secretary-Treasurer of the group 
is Lewis B. Perry, Jr., 2260 Telegraph Avenue, 


Berkeley 4, California. 





Tue Society of PERsoNNEL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Cuicaco, discussed interviews, tests, and com- 
mon sense under the direction of Ernest Reed, 
former manager of education and personnel, In- 
ternational Harvester Company, at the Decem- 
ber meeting. Jose D. Acosta, of the Bowman 
Dairy Company, is president of the group. Vice 
president-program is Donald J. Kallin, The Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel. Vice president-activities is 
Earl M. Bauby of Abbott Laboratories. The ad- 
missions vice president is Theodore F. Zigler 
of the Illinois Department of Labor. The motto 
of the administrators is, “Every man owes some- 
thing to the profession of which he is a part.” 





Tue InpusrriaL RELations AssOcIATION OF 
Cuicaco held a one-day conference December 
fourth on “You and That Other Fellow.” The 
conference was arranged by the Communication 
and Understanding section of the Association, 
and was led by Dr. George O. Baehr, director, 
special skills division, Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter, University of Chicago. On December eighth 
the Association celebrated President’s Night by 
hearing Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel, Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field (The McClel- 
lan Committee) speak on “Labor-Management 
Racketeering.” 

Tue Pusiic PersonNeL ASSOCIATION, 1313 
East 6oth Street, Chicago, has announced the 
establishment of the PPA Award for Merit, rec- 
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ognizing outstanding achievement in public per- 
sonnel administration. The purpose of the 
Award is to recognize and commend the 
achievements of public officials who, in the con- 
duct of their regular duties, have initiated, im- 
proved, supported, or executed outstanding pro- 
grams of public personnel administration. 

The initial award, to be presented in 1959, 
honors the memory of Leonard D. White, a 


well-known authority on public and personnel 
administration, who died last year. A professor 
of public administration at the University of 
Chicago, Dr. White served on the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission (1934-37), on both Hoover 
commissions, and was the author of several 
books on public administration. He was elected 
an honorary life member of the Public Person- 
nel Association in 1952. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Prorir IMpRovEMENT THroucH More Erri- 
CIENT PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT was the idea be- 
hind the one-day conference held October 17 by 
the University of Wisconsin Management Insti- 
tute on the campus at Madison. Other confer- 
ences under the same sponsorship throughout 
the year include “Getting Line Supervision to 
Accept Responsibility for Personnel Functions,” 
held in November under the leadership of D. E. 
Balch, vice president, personnel administration, 
General Mills; “Changing Behavior Through 
Effective Communications,” held in February 
with Earl Planty, Department of Management, 
University of Illinois, directing; “How to Ap- 
praise and Develop Management Personnel,” 
also in February, William J. E. Crissy, president, 
Personnel Development, Inc., New York City, 
leading; “Personnel Policies and Procedures,” 
March 26, directed by G. Roy Fugal, manager 
of employment practices, General Electric Com- 
pany; and “How to Conduct Personnel Re- 
search,” May 8, with James H. Taylor, professor 
of industrial relations, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan. Further 
information may be obtained from The Direc- 
tor, The Management Institute, The University 
of Wisconsin, P. O. Box 2098, Madison 5, Wis- 


consin. 





PostrivE PERSONNEL APROACHES TO BusINEss 
IMPROVEMENT was the theme for the fifth annual 
Personnel Institute held October 21, at the 
Kellog Center of Continuing Education, at 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. The conference was sponsored by the 
American Society for Personnel Administration, 


Region II, and the Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, in cooperation with the Continu- 
ing Education Service of Michigan State. Mal- 
colm Denise, General Industrial Relations Man- 
ager, Labor Relations, Ford Motor Company, 
spoke on “The Significance of 1958 Contract 
Negotiations.” “The Place of the Personnel 
Executive in a Changing Economy,” was de- 
scribed by Charles Ufford, director, industrial 
relations, Warner and Swasey Company, Cleve- 
land. Edward L. Cling, supervisor of industrial 
relations, AC Spark Plug, Milwaukee, talked 
about handling production personnel problems 
in a changing economy. James C. Phelps, vice 
president, industrial relations, Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation, was the banquet speaker. 





Tue Line Approach To COMMUNICATIONS 
was the subject of a talk by A. S. Hatch, director 
of communications for the Whirlpool Corpo- 
ration, St. Joseph, Michigan, at an American 
Management Association Meeting in New York 
last Fall. Mr. Hatch made several recommenda- 
tions for an action program in any company. 
Become a missionary, he said. Make it your 
mission to secure recognition of the fact that 
communication does not take place automatically 
—that its successful handling may be as complex 
a problem as the development of a new product, 
and worth as much to the company. Analyze the 
channels through which communications can 
flow, and work actively at the job of securing 
recognition of their existence, the uses to which 
they may be put, and that conscious and studied 
effort is necessary to determine which channels 
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are most appropriate for transmitting specific 
kinds of information. Recognize that channels 
rapidly become clogged through disuse and, 
conversely, become more effective to the degree 
that they are properly employed. Build under- 
standing of the degree to which the climate for 
reception is an integral part of the process of 
transmitting ideas. Check the adequacy and 
accuracy with which information is getting 
through the organization. Be alert for opportun- 
ities to check out the effectiveness of every possi- 
ble aspect of your total commnnications pattern 
through objective research. In this area the 
surface has hardly been scratched. We have 
begun to learn something about what people 
will read and what they will reject in employee 
publications. We know virtually nothing about 
what difference their reading makes. 


At one time, said Hatch, we were able in 
our company to establish fairly conclusively 
that the people who read company publications 
are the same people who have the best company 


attitude. As far as I know, this was the first 
study that could draw such a conclusion. But 
we would have to delve much deeper to discover 
whether these informed people with good atti- 
tudes are the same people who are our best pro- 
ducers. And we haven't the least idea whether 
they read company publications because their 
attitudes are good, or whether their attitudes are 
good because they read company publications. 
Nor do we know whether their attitudes toward 
the company are good because they know some- 
thing about the company, or because they: are 
positively-oriented people who would have good 
attitudes in almost any situation. Finally, Hatch 
declared, in all of these considerations, recognize 
that transmission of the essential information of 
the business with maximum efficiency ought to 
be the first concern of communications study, 
counsel, and training. 





ForeIGN AND AMERICAN MANAGERS AND ENcI- 
NEERS joined top instructors from universities 
and industry at the 1959 Engineering and Man- 
agement Course from January 26 to February 5 


at the University of California, Los Angeles. 
The program, offering a choice of 22 subjects, 
was aimed to fit the needs of both executives of 
huge industries and of middle-level personnel 
from small companies. In addition to classes in 
the theory and practice of work simplification, 
automation, data processing, business leadership, 
operations research and other fields, three pio- 
neer subjects were added to the 1959 course. 
They were creative thinking sessions to cope 
with the steady increase in inventions and the 
joining of separate sciences in industrial enter- 
prises; case studies of actual business cases; and 
executive decision gaming, using the Univer- 
sity’s new, powerful IBM 709 computer. 

The course, sponsored by University Exten- 
sion, the College of Engineering, and the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, put 
special emphasis on understanding of human re- 
lationships on the job. Optional classes were 
given in public speaking. Industrial designer 
Henry Dreyfus was one of the luncheon and 


dinner speakers. 


Tre INcrEAsSING NEED FoR UNDERSTANDING OF 
PERTINENT AND PERPLEXING PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 
prompted the Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center at Michigan State University to sponsor 
a one-day conference on industrial relations in 
January. The meeting was held on the campus. 
W. B. Ferebee, director industrial relations, 
Bower Roller Bearing Division, Detroit, spoke 
on “Avoiding the Pitfalls in the Arbitration 
Process.” Louis A. Crane, arbitrator, Detroit, 
and Harlan P. Cristy, of Kalamazoo, and C. D. 
Hoffman, staff assistant, industrial relations, 
National-Standard Co., Niles, conducted a panel 
discussion of the same subject. 

“Communication and Grievance Problems 
Among Unorganized Personnel” was spoken to 
by John B. Coyle, Corporate Marketing Staff, 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit, followed by a panel 
discussion under the direction of T. L. Sullivan, 
vice president, Roycraft Coach Co., Chesaning. 
“The Expense of the Non-Economic Issues—the 
Hidden Profit Eaters” was described by Gervid 
Atkinson, manager, labor relations, Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit; backed up by James C. Phelps, 
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vice president, industrial relations, Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., and R. J. Sumners, assistant secre- 


tary manager, Muskegon Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 


Appointments, Promotions and Awards 





Meap JoHNson AND Company, nutritional and 
pharmaceutical manufacturer at Evansville, In- 
diana, has announced the appointment of John 
Baldridge as Supervisor, Employment, in the 
company’s personnel division. Mr. Baldridge is 
a graduate of Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
and received the M.A. degree in business ad- 
ministration from Northwestern University this 
year. 





Matuew J. Beecuer has joined Common- 
wealth Services, Inc., of New York, working on 
problems involving all phases of industrial re- 
lations, according to W. B. Tippy, president of 
the management consultant and engineering 
firm. Mr. Beecher was formerly Manufacturing 
Division manager for American Management 
Association, where he was responsible for or- 
ganizing conferences, seminars and research 
projects for manufacturers throughout the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. He was also director of 
AMA’s Supervisory Development course. Prior 
to 1953, he was director of the Personnel Man- 
agement Bureau for the Commerce and Indus- 
try Association of New York. He is a guest lec- 
turer at Fairleigh Dickenson University and the 
New York Personnel Management Association. 





In THE Epucationai Batrce WE are In, Epvu- 
CATION FOR MANAGEMENT is just as important as 
technological education, according to E. P. 
Brooks, Dean of the School of Industrial Man- 
agement at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, who spoke recently at Drexel Institute of 
Technology Founder’s Day exercises. Dr. 
Brooks was awarded an honorary degree, Doc- 
tor of Science in Commerce, by Drexel. In his 
address Dr. Brooks redefined the principles that 
must underlie true education for management. 

Dr. Brooks said that the first characteristic 
education for management must have is a sense 
of calling and a rigorous adherence to standards 


of excellence. The second is an emphasis on 
analysis. Management is becoming more and 
more scientific, and always, said Brooks, as we 
move from an art toward a science, measure- 
ment becomes more sophisticated. Yet, he con- 
tinued, management deals with men, and edu- 
cation for management must teach future lead- 
ers how man is motivated, how men are best 
grouped to achieve the objectives of a particular 
enterprise. It is important, however, that edu- 
cation for management teach its scholars to look 
beyond their particular individual firms to try 
to understand the whole environment in which 
industrial progress is made. This involves, 
among other things, history generally, and in 
particular, history as a record of industrial in- 
novation. Understanding industry’s environ- 
ment calls for education in the humanities, and 
learning what the great philosophers and writers 
of the past have seen in man and society. 
Finally, said Brooks, we must teach what we 
cannot teach. Consider, for example, imagina- 
tion—a very special qualification of successful 
executive leadership. How can imagination be 
taught? By the same token, how do you teach 
judgment of character, initiative, the willingness 
to bear responsibility and to take risk, the ability 
to envision the new? You cannot teach these 
imponderables in a classroom, but you can teach 
by bringing into the university men who can 
show these intangible qualities of ability and 
leadership because they possess them. 
Commenting on Drexel’s cooperative pro- 
gram, Brooks concluded, “For a long time, 
many of your students have been ‘in’ industry 
at the same time that they have been ‘in’ the 
university. And this is the true importance of 
the industrial university. It is, in a special 
sense, a classroom of the world. In the indus- 
trial universities, the world of action meets the 
world of thought, and both are better for it.” 
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Glancing at the New Publications 





Womanpower Is Expecrep To Become Even 
More ImMporTANT IN THE Cominc Years, Mrs. 
Alice K. Leopold, assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor, pointed out in releasing the Department 
of Labor’s Women’s Bureau 1958 Handbook on 
Women Workers. By 1965, for example, pro- 
jections show that the labor force will include 
10 million more workers than it had in 1955. 
Five million of the additional workers will be 
women. 

The Handbook, which is published biennially, 
is designed to meet a widespread need for in- 
formation on women workers and women’s ac- 
tivities as citizens. It includes chapters on State 
labor laws for women, on women’s employment 
by industry and occupation, on their income and 
earnings, on their education and job training, 
on their ages and family status. A special fea- 
ture of the publication is a list of key women’s 
organizations of the United States, with sum- 
maries of the various programs. The Handbook 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 45 cents per copy. 





One oF THE Mosr Important AspPECTs OF 
Creativity in the scientific and technical fields 
is also one of the most neglected: the effect of 
the industrial environment in which they must 
work upon the creativeness of engineers and 
scientists. For the first time this subject is ex- 
plored at length in a new study, “Company Cli- 
mate and Creativity,” published by the Indus- 
trial Relations News, 230 West 41st St., New 
York City 36. 

Much of the considerable current interest in 
the problems of creativity among technical men 
has dealt either with the individual or with the 
“creative team.” But there are factors beyond 
the control of the creative individual which can 
enhance or inhibit his creative abilities, the most 
important of which, perhaps, is the internal cli- 
mate of the company in which he works. 

This new study, incorporating the ideas and 
opinions of more than a hundred recognized 
authorities on creativity, discusses in detail the 


elements which make up the company climate 
and their effect upon the creative man. Among 
the areas explored by this book are: the role of 
top management in establishing a creative cli- 
mate; the supervision of creative personnel; the 
individual versus the team; the degree of free- 
dom necessary for creative work; motivations 
and rewards for creative workers, and the im- 
pact of cultural and business attitudes on tech- 
nical creativeness. The study was conducted 
by Deutsch and Shea, Inc., technical manpower 
consultants, and is priced at $10. 


A Caratoe or Pustications RELATING TO 
InpusTRIAL MANAGEMENT and printing technol- 
ogy has been published by the printing in- 
dustry parity committee for Montreal and Dis- 
trict, 2285 Papineau Ave., Montreal-24, P. Q. 
The 80-page booklet is printed in English and 
French, and contains a detailed list of articles, 
pamphlets, and books under a variety of 
headings. These are arranged in outline form, 
with many subheadings. The major headings 
include: general works; general management; 
labor relations; office management; financial 
management; personnel management (person- 
nel department, employment, vocational educa- 
tion, personnel control, health and welfare); 
wage and salary administration. There is a topic 
index also. 





THe Oxrper Worker IN INpustry has been 
studied by G. Hamilton Crook and Martin 
Heinstein. Their findings have been published 
by the Institute of Industrial Relations, the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, under the title,! 
“The Older Worker in Industry, a study of the 
attitudes of industrial workers toward aging 
and retirement.” The pamphlet concludes that 
not only were older workers more likely to have 
an adverse attitude to the prospect of retirement 
but they were also more likely to be opposed to 
a fixed retirement age, and when asked at what 
age workers should be retired, to mention a later 
age. There was a tendency for the older worker 
to repress the whole idea of retirement. There 
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was a vagueness about their plans for retirement. 
Self-perception of age may be an important 
factor in explaining differences in aging. Older 
men who worked in plants without formal re- 
tirement policies tended to receive comparatively 
high ratings. Older workers were more likely 
to have positive attitudes toward their current 
jobs and work histories, but tended to be less 
optimistic about their future prospects than 
younger workers. 





To InpocrrinaTE PERSONNEL QUICKLY IN THE 
IMporTANCE OF Goop GROOMING AND THE RIGHT 
ATTITUDE ON THE Jos, Bristol-Myers Company 
offers free leaflets for use in personnel training 
programs—or for distribution to all employees. 
The information and advice in the two 6page, 
cartoon-illustrated leaflets—“The Man for the 
Job” and “The Girl for the Job”—is designed to 
help employees function more satisfactorily. 

Also available free of charge, is a 35mm basic- 
training filmstrip, “TAGline for Success.” Done 
in color, in amusing cartoon style, the 25 frames 
emphasize Training, Attitude, and Grooming 
(TAG) as requisites for success in today’s job 
market. “TAGline” can be used to motivate 
discussions, question periods, special activities— 
and can be adapted to suit the needs of different 
types of training courses. An illustrated manual 
contains commentary and suggestions for sup- 
plementary activities. 


To order leaflets and filmstrip or for further 
information write Educational Service Dept. P, 
Bristol-Myers Company, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. 





PeRsoNNEL Practices in Inpustry is the eighth 
in the series of Personnel Studies published by 
the Bureau of Business Research of The Uni- 
versity of Texas. It has been brought up to date 
with a fifth survey, conducted in 1957. The 70- 
page paper-back book was written by William 
R. Spriegel, professor of management and Dean, 
College of Business Administration, The Uni- 
versity of Texas; Joha Robert Beishline, profes- 
sor of management, New York University; and 
Alfred G. Dale, research associate, Bureau of 
Business Research, The University of Texas. It 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Business 
Research, The University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, for $1.50. The publication is packed with 
information, and contains many charts and 
tables. Some of the facts mentioned in the sum- 
mary: Testing as a criteria for selection has in- 
creased in popularity since 1930 when the first 
survey in the series was made. The use of em- 
ployee handbooks has not undergone any great 
change. The use of straight piece rates as a 
method of wage payment, and the popularity 
of mutual benefit associations, have markedly 
decreased. 





Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





CoNGRATULATIONS TO THE Nationwipe Mvu- 
TUAL INsuRANCE Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
on its new magazine, Nationwide World. The 
first issue, for November and December 1958, 
sets a very high standard, which I’m sure editor 
David Watson will maintain. There are thirty- 
two pages, 8’,x11. The format, using two 
colors, is pleasing, and the print is easy to read. 
There are several helpful articles about insur- 
ance and the company, as is to be expected. 
There are also some unexpected and unusual 
features which I liked very much. The first 
pages, for instance, are devoted to thoughtful 
essays on war or peace, which came out of last 


summer’s conferences in Geneva on the peaceful 
use of atomic energy. “The editors of World,” 
says the introductory editorial note, “believe the 
significance of these conferences is expressed in 
the articles which appear on these pages. Nor- 
man Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review, 
clarifies our alternatives in a statement he made 
last June to Nationwide agents. H. E. Evans, 
vice president and general manager of Peoples 
Broadcasting Corporation, a Nationwide Sub- 
sidiary, who covered the conference as a PBC 
correspondent, gives his first-hand impressions. 
Corbin Allardice, Atomic Advisor for the World 
Bank, presents some insights into the economics 
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of the problem as told to Bill Collins, PBC news- 
caster. J. V. Smith, Nationwide’s Re-insurance 
Manager, also a conference attender, describes 
its meaning to the insurance industry.” 

Unusual, too, is the stated editorial aim of 
this company magazine: to stimulate conversa- 
tion. “The only thing, says the psychologist, 
which distinguishes us from wildlife is the 
power of speech. From the time that Neander- 
thal man in prehistoric Europe first discovered 
that he could articulate an idea with a series 
of grunts, human beings worked to cultivate 
this remarkable gift .. . it’s a curious fact that 
the more we talk about the things we know, 
the more clearly we come to understand them 
in the give and take of conversation. If we were 
given more to the serious discussion of the 
threats which the modern, highly complex 
world holds over our way of life, we might 
more readily prepare ourselves to resolve them. 

“World, then, makes its debut with the hope 
that it will help to stimulate conversation—dis- 
cussion of the problems of Nationwide as well 
as the human problems everywhere with which 
this company is concerned. But the solution to 
these problems will require more than a series 
of Neanderthal grunts.” 





THe TELepHone News is published in the in- 
terest of employees of The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania and the Diamond State 
Telephone Company, Philadelphia. Rollin G. 
Engle is the editor. This high-grade magazine 
of fifty pages uses two colors and many photo- 
graphs. The lead article in the November issue 
is by John Markle, II, vice president, personnel, 
on “People, Our Greatest Asset.” With all our 
scientific advances, he says, it’s still telephone 
people that give our business its character. All 
the qualities of our people—the training, self- 
development, knowledge and ability—go into 
our product, and our product is service. Good 
service depends upon a willingness to serve, a 
desire to serve that is a part of the way of life 
for telephone people. We believe, Markle con- 
cludes, that human relations are of the greatest 
importance to our future progress, and that 
people in industry can grow in stature only if 


their human worth as individuals is respected. 
This is one of our Company's basic attitudes. 
Ours is a continued search to find better means 
to give better service. We must do this not 
through our equipment alone but through our- 
selves. And we shall do it, as long as we con- 
tinue to recognize that people are our greatest 
asset, 

Another feature with a message that really 
goes over, is called “You Can See the Differ- 
ence.” It’s well illustrated with pictures that 
help tell the story; good products, good service 
and good jobs are available only in companies— 
telephone or non-telephone—where the earnings 
are sound. Next time you compare two out- 
standing products, the editor suggests, remem- 
ber—good earnings make the difference. For 
instance, a balanced construction program can 
be carried on by a good earner. 





NewsMakers is the title of the monthly news- 
paper published for members of the Minneapo- 
lis Star and Tribune family. The November is- 
sue ran two stories of vital interest to readers. 
The headline on one said, “Star and Tribune 
Offers Increased Hospital Benefits.” An increase 
in hospitalization benefits available to Star and 
Tribune employees and their families through 
the group Blue Cross plan will go into effect 
December 1, 1958, the story stated. Expansion 
of hospitalization benefits will affect both the 
free plan and the contributory plan for room 
charges. The story gives all the details clearly. 

A second story tells about a major medical 
plan considered by S and T. It explains that 
deliberation on the possibility of offering major 
medical insurance to S and T employees de- 
pends on the response from the employees. This 
type of insurance would give added benefits to 
cover expenses of long and serious illnesses 
which can seriously cripple or even wipe out a 
family’s resources. A thorough description of 
the proposals completes the story. These two 
pieces are excellent examples of good handling 
of important communications. This is the first 
purpose, surely, of any employee newspaper or 
magazine. Bob Schranck is the editor. 
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Tue Atma Piston Company, Alma, Michi- 
gan, puts out a friendly little newsheet, APCO 
News. The publication strikes a warm, infor- 
mal note. The September number devotes the 
front page to a complete “This Is Your Life” 
description of the career of one of the employees. 
There is a nice touch to this piece. Charles 
Shutt, in a department called APCO Merry-Go- 
Round, reminds readers of the importance to 
the company of scrap and garbage cans. He 
concludes that in industry the scrap bin is an 
enemy too great to be disregarded. A continu- 
ous fight exists to defeat the gaping jaws of the 
scrap bin which seems always ready to receive 
that extra six inches of steel bar or those three 
screws which were not needed on the job. A 
program of conservation is not only necessary 
at times, but is very good educationally for ev- 
eryone concerned. Such a program causes men 
to think and devise, to substitute and save. The 
little things are the most expensive. The items 
that are swept away, slip through the fingers, 
or are carelessly handled are things which, if 
taken over a long period of time, tell a sad story 
of economy. Val Newbury is the editor of the 
APCO News, which sounds as if it really is 
written “by and for the employees,” and that’s 
good. 





THe Annuat Fatt Worksuop sponsored by 
the Delaware Valley Industrial Editors was de- 
signed mainly for newcomers in the industrial 
publication field. The Workshop covered the 
purpose and organization of an employee pub- 
lication, and the mechanics of editing. Robert 
Breth, industrial editing consultant, opened the 
morning session with a discussion of the impor- 
tance of creative imagination in the improve- 
ment of human relations between management 
and employees. George Hopkins, editor of At- 
lantic Refining Company’s magazine, stated that 
to sell top management an editor must have: 
1) Professional competence (including a thor- 
ough knowledge of the graphic arts; Ability to 
write; Sound editorial judgment; The snooping 
instincts of a bird-dog; 2) Sound business abil- 
ity; 3) Desire to do more than the job assigned 


to you; 4) Good salesmanship. Phil Lind, edi- 
tor of the Rohm and Haas Company publica- 
tions and instructor at the Charles Morris Price 
School, spoke on organizing and directing a 
staff. Otto Printz of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
opened the second part of the morning program 
with a discussion of “How to Take Acceptable 
Pictures and Make Them Tell a Story.” Sonee 
Gottlieb of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
stressed that a photographer must also be a good 
salesman. George Hess, general manager of the 
George S. Ferguson Company, stressed the im- 
portance of editors’ visits to printing plants, the 
necessity of a formal layout, and the value of 
a clearly understood editorial policy toward the 
photo-engraver and the printer. 


The Doctor in Industry 


(Continued from page 333) 


cooperation we have created a climate which 
stimulates discussion of problems and methods 
and have reached a point of friendly under- 
standing within medicine and between medi- 
cine and industry. As employers and medical 
people have become acquainted, have talked 
over similarities and differences and created a 
feeling of trust, medical workers have been in- 
vited to the work place. 

Under this benign influence it has become 
easier year by year to provide health services of 
excellent quality to industry, whether large or 
small. Many future changes and increasingly 
complex industrial health problems are foresee- 
able, but foundations are now laid for amiable 
joint attack and solution by physicians and in- 
dustry. 





“No one expects our own unions to ask for 
lower wages. But it’s time they thought in terms 
of restraint in wage and other demands. Ameri- 
can business, no less than foreign business, can 
be priced out of markets. If and when that hap- 
pens, the workers are priced out of jobs.” 

—West Schuylkill Herald 
(Tower City, Pa.) 








HELP WANTED 


TRAINING-SAFETY SUPERVISOR desired in Libya, knowledge of 
setting up clerical, supervisory and artisan training pro- 
grams. Background in education or equivalent. Minimum 
five years’ experience. Send full educational background 
and experience details to C. L. Laue, Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany, 150 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL: Age 31, married, one child, Wharton graduate, 
M.B.A. in Personnel Administration. 8 years’ experience— 
six with large oil company. Supervisor in Benefit Plans 
Section. Participated in functions of Records, Recruiting 
and Salary Administration. Desire growth opportunity. Sal- 
ary required $6,000 to $6,500. Reply Box 597. 


Emp.ovee Benerir Pran MANAGER: More than 11 years’ 
experience in administering retirement, group life insur- 
ance, savings, hospital and surgical, sickness and accident, 
service awards and stock option plans. Experience includes 
statistical analyses, planning and control, methods of proce- 
dure, accounting and contract arrangements. Also wage and 
salary administration. Resume sent on request. Reply Box 
598. 


PeRSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL ReLations: Age 27, Vet. Married. 
BA & MBA. Assistant to the manager of Industrial Relations 
for an electronics manufacturer since April of 1957. (700 
employees.) Duties included employment-interviewing and 
selecting machine shop help through engineers (Electrical, 
Mechanical, Mathematicians and Physicists). Administered 
two person plans. Wage and Salary administration. Secre- 
tary of Suggestion Committee. Safety Director. Secret Clear- 
ance. Seeking a definite growth position. Reply Box 600. 


InpusTRIAL RELATIONS—PERSONNEL Directors Over 25 
years’ experience in all phases of personnel management 
(Plant and Staff) (Utility, Oil, Chemical and Manufacturing 
Industries). Intensive experience personnel administration, 
labor relations and safety including both unionized and non- 
union, office and plants. Grievance handling—wage and 


salary administration. Established and reorganized person- 
nel and safety departments—broad knowledge psychological 
testing, plant, office and supervisory levels. College graduate. 
Age 50. Will relocate. Present salary $11,000 plus. Detailed 
resume upon request. Reply Box 601. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 10 years’ experience in 
general personnel with six of these in technical personnel ad- 
ministration. Age 38, married, 2 children. B.A. in Econom- 
ics with graduate work in labor and personnel at University 
of Chicago. Seeking position in multi-plant operation or 
where there is an opportunity to grow in the next five years 
in technical and other phases of general personnel. Experi- 
ence includes work in electrical equipment manufacturing, 
aircraft components engineering, electronics including missile 
guidance systems and astronautics. Location and salary open 
depending upon opportunity. Reply Box 602. 


InpustriaL Revations: Age 30, married, B.S. in industrial 
relations. Five years’ diversified experience in personnel 
work. Interested in all facets of industrial relations, but pre- 
fer employee benefits. Reply Box 603. 


PERSONNEL OR ADMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVE OR CONSULTANT: 
Qualified to design and administer well-rounded program in 
personnel, administrative or organization planning areas. 10 
years’ management experience, multi-plant national corpora- 
tions, policy development, organization planning, labor-man- 
agement relations, wage and salary administration, employee 
benefit programs, management development and training, in- 
dustrial engineering, financial controls, employee communi- 
cations, community relations. Attorney, J.D. degree, excel- 
lent references. Present earnings $15-20,000. West Coast 
preferred. Reply Box 604. 


Acz 30. Decree InpusrriaL PsycnoLocy, plus one year 
graduate work. Three years’ diversified experience in Labor 
Relations, Wage and Salary Administration and general per- 
sonnel work with two large and progressive national con- 
cerns. Desire job with greater responsibilities. Will relocate. 
Reply Box 605. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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CLERICAL APTITUDE 


battery consists of three 4-minute tests, each of 
measures a slightly different quality required in 


measures the ability to match words quickly. 


Hay Number Perception Test 
measures the ability to see numbers quickly 
and accurately. 

Hay Number Series Completion Test 
measures the ability to see relationships be- 
tween numbers. 


Sees © ey enn Tense eae ee 
score does not count—used to introduce aj 


Sample set, with manual and selected reprints 
of Edward Hay's research studies, $1.00 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
P.O. Box 239 Swartkmore, Penna. 





Our Management Services 
are built around— 


STUDYING THE ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 


—looking moking it dynemic 
sod Gan ie ecktntay cassie 


. 
ESTABLISHING SOUND STANDARDS 
OF BASE AND INCENTIVE COMPENSA 

—based on evaluction of jobs and perform- 

ay Sane Seay ferns Cree 


APPRAISING, SELECTING 
COUNSELING, DEVELOPING PEOPLE 


—to help them achieve the best results with- 
in the organization framework 
e 
SHAPING AND DEVELOPING 
THE ORGANIZATION (JOBS AND PEOPLE) 
—fo meet the dynamic challenge 


e 
RECOMMENDING MEANS AND PROCEDURES 
—to effectively carry out approved progroms 


EDWARD N. HAY 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 
121 So. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











New Industrial Relations Books from Harper 





New Dimensions in 
Collective Bargaining 


Edited by HAROLD W. DAVEY, HOWARD S. KALTENBORN 
and STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG for the Industrial Relations 
Research Association 


Nine outstanding authorities on labor-management relations define the 
new impact on collective bargaining of such factors as the AFL-CIO 
merger, the accelerated pace of technological pga agg: the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Policy statements from both union pre Soa a 
leaders and examples of representative bargaining situations 

make this a sourcebook for thoughtful executives, labor leaders, 

and academic researchers, and all students of method in industrial 
relations. The contributors are Mark L. Kahn, Joel , Robert L. 
Aronson, John W. McConnell, Jack Barbash, Glenn W. , Jack 
Stieber, J. W. Garbarino, and Harold W. Davey. $3.50 


How to Hold a Better — 


By FRANK SNELL 


A thoroughly practical pocket-sized handbook auignill to 

mediate help to every businessman who conducts meetings, th shen 
points out directional signs that promote clear and ee ans ree 
how to be a better leader ; suggests ways of calling a meeting; outlines 

the best meeting forms, pointing out the ones most used in business; 
shows how to direct the meeting to brisk and effective decisions. An 
effective guide to help make your meetings more productive oo 


Company and Community _ 


Case Studies in Industry—City R 
By besapei. HODGES 


. @ much needed and —— contribution to the: 
oilie relations . . . cn illuminating study which will _b 
valuable to any public relations man or -eaggageigr soe 
man, KB. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. “*. . cinat 
santa dariae of tate hinteties whisk Sadist: the ype 
and opportunities of public relations at the local le 
Forrestal, former President, ~~ r 


























